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in unusual view of the Rock of Gibraltar. The famous ‘‘Rock" at the entrance to the Mediterranean 
towers above the Strait of Gibraltar, a familiar sight to travellers and the scene of historic exploits. 


Canadian Pacific Photograph. 
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Geography of 


World Events 


MAP OF ETHIOPIA 


There is issued with this number of the Journal a specially-drawn map of Ethiopia, or 

Abyssinia, which will be of particular interest at the present time as it is unusually complete 

in the names of towns and villages, rivers, mountains, and other geographical features, which 

are appearing from day to day in newspaper accounts of the movements of the Italian and 
Abyssinian forces. 


GIBRALTAR 


An immense rock, rising to over 1400 
feet, at the end of a low, sandy peninsula, 
which connects it with the territory of 
Spain. It was captured from the Span- 
iards in 1704, and since then has been 
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a British possession. Strongly fortified, 
it has never yet been put to the test of 
the heavy, long-range guns of present- 
day war-ships. Its harbour and docks 
are thoroughly modern, and there is 
good anchorage in the Bay of Gibraltar. 
Its strength probably depends largely 
upon a combination of its land defences 
with the sea power of England. In the 
present emergency it commands effect- 
ively the entrance to the Mediterranean. 
In addition to its garrison, there is a 
civil population of about 20,000. occupy- 
ing the ground at the foot of the rock. 
Many attempts, warlike and peaceful, 
have been made to secure the return of 
Gibraltar to Spain. A recent debate in 
the Spanish Cortes, or Parliament, 
illustrates the underlying feeling of 
resentment over the presence of this 
British fortress on what the Spaniards 
consider their rightful territory. Unless 
conditions change very materially, how- 
ever, England is unlikely to surrender 
a fortress that controls the water route 
to the east. 





MALTA 


The Island of Malta, headquarters 
of the British Mediterranean fleet, and 
one of the important factors in the 
present international situation, is about 
the size and has some of the physical 
characteristics of Grand Manan, in the 
Bay of Fundy. It is treeless, has a thin 
soil, but is remarkably fertile. Its 
fortifications are very powerful, even 
under the conditions of to-day. A 
significant fact is that Malta lies only 
58 miles south of Sicily. It is the 
prineipal British coaling station in the 
Mediterranean. From the human point 
of view, Grand Manan has nothing in 
common with Malta. The former is a 
thing of yesterday; the roots of the latter 
go deep down into the long forgotten 
past. It has changed hands repeatedly. 
Colonized by the Phoenicians more than 
2000 vears ago, it has been held at one 
time or another by the Greeks, Romans, 
Vandals, Goths, Arabs, Knights of 
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St. John of Jerusalem, French, and, 
since 1814, by the British. Its quarter 
of a million people speak for the most 
part an Arabic dialect with mixture of 
Italian and other words. What their 
attitude to present-day Italy may be 
it would be hard to say. In 1889 they 
voted overwhelmingly for English as the 
school language for their children. 
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What Geography means to Canada 


By Cuaries CAMSELL 


The address that follows was delivered by Dr. Camsell, as President of the 
Canadian Geographical Society, in Convocation Hall, University of Toronto, on 
the evening of November 7th, on the occasion of the installation of Dr. Griffith 


Taylor as Professor of Geography in that University. 
gave a stimulating lecture on “Illustrations of the New Geography.” 


To me this oceasion, marking the 
setting up of the first Chair in Geography 
in any of our Canadian Universities, is 
a memorable one. It was with genuine 
pleasure that, as President of the 
Canadian Geographical Society, I 
received the invitation to be present; 
and I am indeed honoured in being 
permitted to say a few words to you. 

Geography is our oldest and most 
comprehensive — science. It encloses 
within its compass the whole of the 
earth and all the things of the earth, 
particularly as related to the sustenance 
and well-being of man. Our common 
ancestor was our first practical geog- 
rapher. By necessity he was an 
explorer, and by necessity he had to 
provide himself with food, shelter, and 
protection. 

Geography is a complex, or rather a 
composite, science depending mostly for 
its data upon the results of specialized 
sciences of such diversity as geology, 
meteorology, physics, mathematics, 
biology, anthropology, history, and 
economics. Many of these specialized 
sciences have long been established as 
worthy of Chairs in our higher institu- 
tions of learning. Yet instruction in 
Geography — that in the scientific 
co-ordination of these specialized 
sciences for the practical benefit of 
man — as a major science in universities 
is a development only of the last third 
of the last century. The first Lectureship 
in Geography in a British university 
was set up at Oxford little more than 


IS 


fifty years ago with the financial 
assistance of the Royal Geographical 
Society. It is not my intention to 


attempt an explanation for this neglect 
of such an important science. 

The subject upon which I wish to 
centre a few remarks is what Canadian 
Geography and its knowledge means to 
Canada. 


Dr. Taylor afterwards 
Editor. 


Canada is a new land. The geography 
of primary interest to Canadians 1 
therefore not the geography that mainly 
concerns the nationals of old, densely- 
populated and progressive countries of 
which Great Britain is the outstanding 
example. The physical layout of Great 
Britain is exactly known — every foot 
of its limited area having been mapped 
in detail many years ago. The character 
and extent of its natural resources have 
been subjected to thorough examination. 
It compact, with simple internal 
transport problems. It has a teeming 
energetic population much beyond the 
capacity of its natural resources to 
support. The British people have 
therefore long since looked beyond their 
own boundaries for the wherewithal 
to provide a large part of the necessities 
and comforts of their highly developed 
civilization. They have been world 
explorers and world exploiters, and in 
the course of time have built up the 
British Empire upon which the sun 
never sets. They are thus mainly 
concerned with world geography. 

Canada, on the other hand, has an 
immense area, little of which has been 
thoroughly explored. It is made up of 
a number of extensive natural regions 
with distinctly different physical 
characteristics. Its climate ranges from 
temperate to frigid. Its comparatively 
small population is distributed over a 
width of 3000 miles and mostly within 
a depth of 200 miles. Its transport 
problems are peculiarly difficult. Its 
natural resources, while widely diver- 
sified, are as yet only sketchily known. 
The Canadian people are therefore 
primarily concerned with Canadian 
geography, since their main problems 


IS 


IS 


both economic and political — have 
their origin therein. 
It is generally recognized that the 


character and extent of a nation’s 
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development are largely dependent upon 
two main facts — its geography and its 
people. As the character of a people 
depends in large degree upon environ- 
ment it is apparent that the geography 
of a country must not only furnish the 


foundation upon which the super- 
structure of its national life is to be 
built, but also the materials for its 


construction. However, while it is true 
that the stability and general character 
of a national structure thus depends 
upon its geography, it must be kept in 
mind that the magnitude of the 
structure, its architectural balance, and 
its durability depend upon the complete- 
ness with which the builder has searched 
out and collected the available geograph- 
ical building material, his mastery of 


the art of design, and the skill in 
workmanship — or in other words upon 
the intelligent co-ordination of full 


geographical knowledge. 

To no country in the world does this 
apply with greater force than to Canada. 
As already mentioned, practically all 
its major economic and political problems 
have their origin in its geography. Such 
being the case, the 
solutions of those 
problems cannot 
be final until that 
geography is fully 
known and_thor- 
oughly understood. 

As an outstand- 
ing example of rad- 
ical re-valuation of 
a part of Canada’s 
national estate 
brought about by 
advancement in 
geographical know- 
ledge, I might refer 
to the huge shield- 
shaped wilderness 
of  Pre-Cambrian 
rock centering on 
Hudson Bay and 
covering the whole 
of eastern Central 
Canada except a 
narrow strip of 
agricultural land 
along the Lower 
Lakes and the St. 
Lawrenee. This 





Dr. Griffith Taylor, 
Professor of Geography, University of Toronto. 
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great natural region, usually known as 
the Laurentian Upland or Canadian 
Shield, has long been the stumbling 
block to Canadian development—en- 
tered in our inventories as a dead liabil- 
itv. except for its comparatively small 
production of fur, and, latterly, timber. 

Having no counterpart in the United 
States it is the one geographic feature 
which above all others has placed the 
two countries in distinctly separate 
categories as national properties. Largely 
because of the Canadian Shield, Canada 
today has a population only one-twelfth 
of the United States. For the most 
part useless for agriculture, it separates 
by a thousand miles of rugged rock and 
swamp the relatively small farming 
lands of Southern Ontario from the 
vast expanse of fertile plain — ready 
for the settler’s plow — lying to the 
west. 

It thus brought early Canadian settle- 
ment to an abrupt halt with the filling 


of the narrow agricultural areas of 
Southern Ontario and Quebec — not to 
be resumed for a period of roughly 


fifty years when its bridging by the 
railway had been 
completed. It isthe 
cause of Canada’s 
major transport 
difficulties. An 
effective barrier to 
western movement 
for half a century, 
it is primarily res- 
ponsible for that 
concentration of 
industry in south- 
ern Ontario which 
has created  pro- 
nounced — sectional 
differences of opin- 
ion the 
Deminion and 
makes for difficul- 
ties in government. 
Its only saving 
grace was its fur, 
and its white pine 
along the Ottawa. 

But with the 
progress of geo- 
graphical explora- 
tion, and the ad- 
vancement of geo- 


across 
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graphical knowledge it has been found 
that the grim forbidding aspect of 
the Canadian Shield covers a heart 
literally and figuratively —of gold. A 
sharp revision of this one-time worthless 
item in Canada’s inventory is in progress. 
That it is a veritable treasure vault of 
mineral wealth — gold, silver, copper, 
nickel, zinc, platinum, and the like, 
even radium — has already been estab- 
blished by Porcupine, Kirkland Lake, 
Cobalt, Sudbury, Rouyn, Flin-Flon, 
Eldorado and a host of other mining 
camps. And intensive exploration and 
prospecting has really only begun. 

Second in importance in this:revalua- 
tion are the forest resources producing 
each year, in addition to lumber, scores 
of millions of dollars worth of wood 
pulp and paper. It has a _ rapidly- 
expanding value in its recreational 
attractions — hunting, fishing, canoeing. 
and camping—sold for increasing 
millions of dollars in cash each year. 
And it still produces many ‘bales of fur 

for years Canada’s only money crop. 

The story of the Canadian Shield is 
a fascinating romance. It is the story 
of Cinderella with geographical know- 
ledge as the Fairy’s wand. I refer to it 
only as an apt illustration of the truth 
that a thorough knowledge and appre- 
ciation of a country’s geography is 
vitally essential to its fullest economic 
development. 


However, it is not enough that 
Canadians should know Canadian 
geography. In these days of world 


interdependence they must also have 
a working knowledge of world geography. 
Canada requires goods which cannot be 
produced at home. She must therefore 
sell Canadian produce in competitive 
world markets. She occupies an advan- 
tageous world site practically midway 
between the markets of Europe and 
Asia. Knowledge of the geography of 
world trade, world transportation, and 
world competitors is essential if Canada’s 
natural advantages are to be fully 
realized for the benefit of Canadians. 

How is this needed geographical 
knowledge and understanding to be 
acquired ? The answer is in our educa- 
tional institutions, in our public service, 
in private business, in scientific and 
educational societies, and in individual 
research. 

I think you will sound 


agree that 


instruction in geography in our educa- 
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tional institutions is the keystone of 
sound geographical knowledge and 
appreciation. Practical recognition of 
that fact has been delayed overlong in 
Canada. On behalf of the Canadian 
Geographical Society, I congratulate 
this great university upon taking the 
lead in closing up this serious gap in 
our higher educational instruction. 

This neglect of geography by our 
universities is not its only neglect in 
Canada. If any country in the world 
had need of a national geographical 
society that country was Canada, with 
its vast expanses of unexplored lands 
and with the general lack of other than 
local geographical knowledge by its 
people. This gap among our many 
national service institutions was closed 
only six years ago by the formation of 
The Canadian Geographical Society 
having for its object ‘The advancement 
of geographical knowledge, and, in 
particular, the general diffusion of 
information on Canadian geography.” 

In many ways this Society can perform 
a real national service — service which 
can be performed by no other organiza- 
tion. Unfortunately the Society came 
into being at a most difficult period, 
and it has been impossible to date by 
reason of lack of finances to do other 
than publish its monthly magazine 
“The Canadian Geographical Journal.”’ 
The objects of the Society are worthy 
of the strongest public support, and it is 
confidently anticipated that with the 
return of more prosperous times the 
Society will become a potent factor in 
enlarging knowledge and understanding 
of Canadian geography — not only in 
Canada but in the other countries of 
the world. 

I again congratulate you upon the 
establishment of this new Department 
of Geography in your university, and 
upon your good fortune in securing 
Dr. Griffith Taylor as its Head. His 
wide achievemert in the field of geog- 
raphy, particularly in Australia, are 
well known. It gives me much pleasure 
to tell you that the Board of Directors 
of the Canadian Geographical Society 
at a recent mecting elected Dr. Taylor 
a Fellow of the Society in appreciation 
of his appointment; and to extend my 
best wishes, as well as those of the 
Society, to him in his great responsibility 
of making his new Department the 
success which its importance warrants. 

















Cartier trading with the Indians. 


Reproduced from the painting by Adam Sherriff Scott by courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Great Moments in Canadian Exploration 
Ill. Birth of the Fur Trade 


Four centuries and a year ago Jacques Cartier, 
having sailed out of the old port of St Malo, 
and entered the Gulf of St Lawrence through the 
Strait of Belle Isle, found himself in July in a 
bay which he named Chaleur for obvious 
reasons, and which still bears the same name. 
Near Paspebiac Point he met for the first time 
the Micmac Indians. “‘We caught sight of two 
fleets of Indian canoes that were crossing from 
one side of the bay to the other, some forty or 
fifty canoes. Upon one of the fleets reaching this 
point, there sprang out and landed a large number 
of Indians, who set up a great clamour and made 
frequent signs to us to come on shore, holding 
up some furs to us on sticks. But as we were 
only one boat we did not care to go, so we rowed 
towards the other fleet which was on the water. 
And they on shore, seeing we were rowing away, 
made ready two of their largest canoes in order 
to follow us. These were joined by five more of 
those that were coming in from the sea, and all 
came after our long-boat, dancing and making 
many signs of joy, and of their desire to be friends’. 

The next day Cartier was told that nine canoes 
had arrived at the mouth of the c ve where his 
ships were anchored, and he went out with two 
of his long-boats. “‘As soon as they saw us they 
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began to run away, making signs to us that they 
had come to barter with us, and held up some 
furs of small value, with which they clothe 
themselves. We likewise made signs to them 
that we wished them no harm, and sent two 
men on shore to offer them some knives and 
other iron goods, and a red cap to give to their 
chief. Seeing this they sent ashore part of their 
people with some of their furs; and the two 
parties traded together.’ The last six words 
are significant as marking the first recorded 
instance — if we except the voyages of the 
Norsemen — of white men trading with Indians 
for furs. Out of that little incident grew what 
was for many years Canada’s most important 
industry, and one that survives to the present 
day. 

“The savages showed” Cartier goes on to say 
“a marvellously great pleasure in possessing 
and obtaining these iron wares and other 
commodities, dancing and going through many 
ceremonies, and throwing salt water over their 
heads with their hands. They bartered all they 
had to such an extent that all went back naked 
without anything on them: and they made signs 
that they would return on the morrow with 
other furs.” 
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Fishermen's cottages at Savoyard Cove. 














A general view of the town of St. Pierre. 


HE Chinese once had a secret 

city, and everybody was crazy 

to get a peek at it’. With our 
steamer pointing towards the narrow 
channel between the granite cliffs of 
Big Dovecot Island and St. Pierre- 
Miquelon, I found myself mechanically 
paraphrasing Heywood Broun’s § sen- 
tence into: “The French and_ the 
rumrunners have a secret city, and we 
are about to get a peek at it”’. 

In truth, even without the precautions 
of the island authorities to protect the 
contraband boats against newspapermen 
with their cameras, and United States 
and Canadian secret service men, the 
steamer entrance into Rum Heaven is 
almost as the eye of a needle. ‘‘Hell’s 
Jaws”’ the old English sea-dogs used to 
call it, with its choppy, savage seas. 

Four days out from New York, from 
the middle of July till September 1; five 
days from Montreal, from May 11 till 
November 9, lurks the rock-fanged, 
sea-girt haven of the rumrunners and 
codfishers twelve miles off the centre of 
the southern shore of Newfoundland. 

For Canada as well as the United 
States these three fascinating midget 
islands, this little corner of France lost 
in the Atlantic, continuously since the 
Napoleonic wars has been a rum and 
contraband menace. Repeal of the 


The inner harbour is seen in the foreground. 
of empty liquor boxes at lower centre. 


RUM HEAVEN 


By C. R. Greenaway 


Note the pile 


Volstead Act in the United States, it 
was claimed, would put a stop to Rum 
Row and St. Pierre’s traffic. But, 
instead of Canadian whiskies, the rum 
boats are now loaded with potato alcohol 
from Belgium and other European 
countries at prices impossible to equal 
in the United States and Canada. Half 
a billion dollars is a conservative 
estimate of the toll exacted during the 
last sixteen years from the sweating 
Canadian and United States taxpayers 
to maintain their anti-rum navies. 

It is astonishing, considering these 
fantastic figures and the memorable 
beauty of the place, that there is not 
one book in type devoted to St. Pierre 
and Miquelon; mysterious, unfrequented 
haven still of the rum boats, protected 
for long periods of the year by sullen 
seas and curtains of mist as bleak as the 
mythical river of the dead. 

In retrospect, St. Pierre is a succession 
of pictures of breath-stilling surprise. 
When we came around the cliff wall at 
the opening of the roadstead into the 
harbour, the lair of the rum runners 
spread itself out on the granite slope 
in a straight unbroken panorama corus- 
cant with burnished sunlight. Behind 
us, corking up the eastern entrance to 
the harbour, lay Dog Island, one of the 
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Customs House Wharf on the right, where rum-runners load up. 


freighter 


In the background is a 


unloading its bottled cargo. 


last places left in the world where you 
get pure-bred Newfoundland dogs; a 
single mile-long line of weather-beaten, 
unpainted, wooden houses dominated 
by the cross of the church steeple. 

The narrow, cobble-stone and maca- 
dam streets of St. Pierre town wind 
steeply up the slope, and are lined with 
unfamiliar frame, shingled, and stuccoed 
with high Gothie roofs and 
gables. Snubnosed doorways and mul- 
lioned windows of old stores show 
treasures jumbled together that are a 


houses 


never-ending source of delight to the 
shopper. The stone quay, where the 
bare poles of the rum and _ fishing 


schooners rise in the moonlight like a 
crop of reeds, resembles a bit of old 
St. Malo. Across the open space is 
the Place de la Ronciére with the cable 
offices, for St. Pierre is a station for 
two Atlantic cables, and also Legasse’s 
big store where the visitor is handed a 
glass and may help himself from a long 
line of wine barrels tapped with spiggots. 
A gendarme occasionally passes. They 
are an exceptionally fine force transferred 
every two vears from colony to colony. 


Their chief is chosen from the Repub- 
lican Guards. They enforce order by 
strategy, as well as the whip on occasions, 
and they have machine guns in reserve. 

As a sample of gendarme strategy, 
one of the principal distillery agents 
recounted an incident. A rum-running 
captain, arriving late with his boat one 
night in boom days, borrowed some 
money from this distillery agent, to give 
his men a good time in the town. They 
were Swedes. The Captain and the 
distillery agent were walking down the 
street later that night after thev had 
dined. They saw a strange procession 
approaching. A gendarme was leading 
the parade, and, after him, came the 
fourteen Swedes headed by an accordion 
and a violin. They were all drunk, 
except the gendarme who, finding that 
he could not handle them, had talked 
them into a brilliant idea. The Gov- 
ernor, he said, wanted to hear their 
music, and he would lead them to the 
Governor’s Palace where they might 
serenade him. They decided to comply, 
and paraded behind the gendarme right 
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Halter’'s warehouse, Rue de Grand Chain, showing champagne bottles taken from boxes and sewn 


into sacks. 


into the jail. They wakened up to the 
ruse just as the gendarme locked the 
door. 

Another memorable character is the 
town ‘tambour’, or walking news- 
paper, with his leather-peaked navy- 
blue beret tilted at a rakish angle. The 
rataplan of his kettledrum echoes 
through the narrow street as in a tunnel. 
A crowd gathers, and you hear him 
announce that in the afternoon St. 
Pierre will meet the Grand Bank 
visiting football team in one of the 
most exciting games of the season. You 
realize that you have just “read” the 
sporting column of the town’s news- 
paper. 

The St. Pierrais are a cultured people 
who pride themselves on the purity of 
their French. Their teachers come 
directly from France. In the century, 
1826-1926, 113 Sisters of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Joseph of Cluny also minis- 
tered to the islanders, and their heroic 
record is enshrined in the hearts of the 
people and by a centenary tablet. ‘Dear 
little Mother Victoire,’ for instance, 
isolated herself seven times in Ile-aux- 
Vainqueurs, back of Dog Island, with 


The empties go for firewood. 


victims of the dread smallpox. The 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost look after 
the teaching of the boys, in spite of the 
secularization measure in France of 
1906. The intensely religious nature of 
the people was demonstrated by the 
riots that broke out on the island as the 
result of this law. When the state 
confiscated the ecclesiastical property, 
and would have sent the Sisters back 
to France, the islanders took them into 
their own homes until new buildings 
could be provided. 

The St. Pierrais are a gay people as 
well. They love music. In summer, 
there are dances on the last Saturday 
of every month. But the great fes- 
tivity is from Christmas Eve to Ash 
Wednesday. This is the period of 
masked surprise parties, as in all Basque 
countries. For most of the population 
is Basque in origin. Some of the older 
men still speak the Basque language. 
There is much inbreeding, however, on 
the island, relieved somewhat by inter- 
marriage with Newfoundlanders. Bas- 
tille Day, in July, is the great civic fete, 
and, in 1930, it was even more stirring 
than anybody anticipated. As usual, 








there were three days of preparations 
for the fireworks display that closes the 
celebration in front of the Governor's 
Palace. Workers were unpacking the 
boxes while ‘‘all the world’ watched. 
But one of the men doing the job of 
unpacking was smoking the proverbial 
cigarette. For twenty minutes there 
was more excitement in St. Pierre than 
for twenty years before. Roman candles, 
sky-rockets, were zooming in all direc- 
tions amid the detonations of cannon 
crackers. It was by a miracle that a 
castastrophe was averted. A skyrocket 
went right through a baby carriage 
without injuring the baby. Another 
went through the tail of the coat of the 
man who told me the story. There were 
skyrocket rods a mile out at sea. After a 
whole hour of roaring, shouting, and 
screaming, the excitement died down. 
Many windows had been broken, and 
the new moving picture screen was 
ruined. So were many silk dresses. 
The greatest religious festival is the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Corpus Christi—on August 15. Every 
type of the population is represented in 
the cathedral ceremony, followed by the 
procession in the Place; from the 
uncorsetted peasants and fisherwomen, 
with short full skirts and white caps, to 
the gay Parisian daughters of the rich 

















1 dog cart in front of the corner store. 





Note the typical snub corner. 
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in their elegant toilettes; from the 
bearded sailors and fishermen to the 
substantial merchants, not to mention 
the liquor warehouse owners, who must 
be St. Pierre citizens, in their morning 
coats and silk hats; collegians in black 
surtouts, Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny 
in their azure blue robes, white linen 
collars with black about the head and 
shoulders; the young girls from the 
Orphan Asylum in their severe alpaca 
dresses; the hundred white-robed virgins 
selected to carry the statue of Mary; 
fifty small bovs in the red and blue 
uniform of the French army, and the 
Governor and dignitaries in full uniform. 

The statue of the Sorrowing Christ 
of Calvary on the bluff back of the 
edge of the town, the serene church in 
its old-world square, the soaring light- 
house across the harbour on Gallantry 
Headland, are the three things built by 
man at St. Pierre that overtop all others. 

The church is unforgettable. We saw 
it first in the dark amber light of the 
late afternoon, facing us the 
Place; its four-square, squat tower sur- 
mounted by a cross: above the main 
central door a statue of St. Peter, patron 
saint of fishermen, with his right hand 
held up in benediction; the round wheel 
window behind his head, and the clock 
inset up higher. When 
the great fire of 1902, 
the fourth of those that 
devastated the town, 
left only a charcoal pyre 
of the old church, the 
Papal treasury came 
to the rescue. Out of 
reinforced cement they 
shaped the new church, 
so reminiscent of Italy. 
Warmth as if from the 
southern sun they tried 
to give it with yellow 
powder, bleached now 
to slumbering clear- 
ness by over thirty 
vears of sun and wild 
nor-easters. 

With dagger days, 
edged and keen, the 
elements test both men 
and buildings on St. 
Pierre. Symbolic in a 


across 
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way of the fisherfolk, 
stands the church and 

its tower; bitten by | 
the wind’s wolves, vet 
dignified in its ' 
strength, like men who a] 
have matched the 
tempest. 

We went inside, into 
a richness and dignity 
soft with twilight. 
Where a whole popula- 
tion might have wor- 
shipped, three lonely 
women and a_ priest 
were seeking the solace 
of their religion. 

So we tiptoed out 
by a side door at the 
back, out into another 
“shock of mild sur- 
prise,” a huge pile of 
empty whiskey boxes 
heaped inside the pick- 
et fence surrounding 
the adjacent convent 
of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Cluny. In 
a shaven land, devoid 
of firewood, it is suf- 
ficient that the good receive, the giver 
be forgot. 

Towards the Calvary, high up on 
the hillside, we turned our course. 
We went diagonally across the town, 
past open doors of weather-faded cot- 
tages, where labourers returned from 
work were washing in basins; past crisp 
white-lace-curtained windows; past 
small vegetable gardens, precious as 
in the Isle of Aran; past a lazy goat 
sunning itself against the wall of a house; 
past glimpses of rare plants on window 
ledges, single objects of devotion char- 
acteristic of a beauty-loving people. 

Almost at the same time that we 
came in sight of the Calvary, we tripped, 
figuratively speaking, upon the Great 
War memorial. It rises on a_ sharp 
slope, gleaming white, guarded on each 
side by marble poilus. St. Pierre, the 
smallest colony of France to suffer in 
the Great War, thus remembers the 
ninety-three men whose bodies lie far 
away from their rocky home in the rich 
fields of Artois. 
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Rum and fishing schdoners in the harbour with Place de la Ronciére 
on the right. 


Up the hill back of the Calvary runs 
the dusty Savoyard road that traverses 
the island, a distance of three and a half 
miles, for the most part on a foundation 
of natural rock. Shipwrecked sailors 
began its construction. Political pri- 
soners finished it before they were 
withdrawn from the island on complaint 
of England. For had not His Most 
Christian Majesty, callously indifferent 
Louis XV, promised His Most Gracious 
Majesty, stubborn George III, by their 
Treaty of Paris in 1763, that St. Pierre- 
Miquelon were to serve only as shelter 
ports for French fishermen? They were 
not to be fortified. Nor were they 
technically to have any buildings on 
them except for the convenience of the 
fishery; a heaven then for cod instead of 
bottles. 

To us the road was one of optical 
enchantment. Sturdy men and women 
with big wooden rakes were shaking up 
hay in the little fields adjacent. Except 
for the lack of wooden sabots, they might 
have stepped out of a Millet canvas. 
All the zig-zag fields were fenced with 
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St. Pierre’s typical pickets made from 
small limbs of trees imported from 
Newfoundland, for there are practically 
no trees on St. Pierre Island. Here and 
there were summer villas of the wealthier 
St. Pierre families, some Swiss, some 
Scandinavian in aspect. 

It was wash day on the Savoyard 
road. By a big pool formed from the 
overflow of the reservoir, shy, brown- 
haired women laughed when they 
realized they could not escape the 
photographer. Beside them, where they 
knelt on the stones, were their clothes 
baskets. And the baskets were empty 
whiskey boxes. They spread their white 
clothes on the fences or rocks to dry in 
the dazzling sun. 

The road kept its climax to the very 
end, the fishing village of Savoyard 
Cove, as picturesque as its name, with 
its twenty or so rough,slate-grey fishing 
shacks perched on the steep inner rim 
of the promontory. The storms of 
these seas, the fishermen told us with 
awe in their voices, spray even to the 
tops of the stairways. So the Savoyard 
Cove people live upstairs and store the 
cod below. But in sunlight as brilliant 
as the Cote d’Azur on the day we saw 
the Cove, the fishermen were cleaning 
the slimy cod on the beach. From one 
side of a two-compartment wooden 





The Calvary on the ridge behind the town. 





Mother Maréchal, a capelin packer over 80 years 


old. The first picture she had ever had taken. 
Her catch for the year was worth about $80. 


trough, they tossed the fish to a rough 
cleaning table, deftly eviscerated them, 
and flicked the waste to the other 
compartment, except for what went to 
some wary dogs and their families of 
pups. 

From the Cove we walked 
carpet of stunted evergreens, firs and 
junipers with an occasional pool and 
rubbery serpent-like sea weed, to the 
south shore whose rocks hold the steel 
skeleton of the British freighter Tyrout- 
pool, broadside in their teeth. For the 
fanged shores of St. Pierre bristle with 
shipwrecks. Hulls of wrecked vessels 
actually form the foundation of the 
sand dunes that now join Langlade, or 
Little Miquelon, with Big Miquelon 
Island. 

To reach the Lighthouse of Gallantry 
Headland, which dominates the land- 
scape of the Harbour of St. Pierre, you 
pass through the little fishing village of 
Philibert Cove, and acres of drying cod. 
The shore seemed to be shingled with 
slabs of white cod. And where the road 
circles through the shacks of the little 
village, we came upon old Mother 
Marechal; eighty years old, wrinkled, 
nearly toothless, yet as invincible as the 
gnarled evergreens that clutch the bleak 


Over a 
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The Skipper” of Halifax ran into a St. Pierre cliff in storm and fog. 
Photograph taken from the top of the cliff. 


backed off the ledge and sank 


rocks. Why commiserate her who 
fished for ecapelin, but never for pity ? 
Her blue eyes sparkled with a young 
girl's joie de vivre. For the first time, 
she she was about to be 
photographed. From her barrel, she 
held up one of the diminutive capelin. 
Since June, she calculated, she had 
cleaned, cured, and packed 20,000 of 
this precious variety of bait that for- 
tunately frequents the waters around 
St. Pierre. For the whole summer’s 
work she would obtain the equivalent 
of $80 to provide her frugal living during 
the long winter months when the sting- 
ing poudrin blows and Philibert Cove, 
only a mile from St. Pierre town, is as 
inaccessible as Paris. 

If no longer a producer of revenue, at 
least as an honourable profession, fishing 
still retains its precedence, even over 
rum running and smuggling at St. 
Pierre. It is the fishing boats and not 
the rum boats that are officially blessed 
each spring by the apostolic prefect. 
The French government subsidizes the 
fishing industry to the value of three- 
of the fish caught. This 


confessed, 


quarters 


Loaded with a cargo of oil, she 


bureaucracy, along with conscription, 
sometimes results in lowering the spirit 
of enterprise. Yet the St. Pierre fisher- 
man is of a fine type. In clumsy dories, 
with a crew of two, the lines are eased 
out. I never tired of these men and 
their black-mouthed, webbed-toed New- 
foundland dogs. Men have been known 
to row a distance of 150 to 175 miles 
without food in rough seas when they 
have missed their schooners in the fog. 
In thick fog, the uneasy barking of the 
trawler dogs is more dependable than 
the siren on Gallantry Headland to give 
warning of any approaching boat or of 
land even half a mile away. 

Although all the fisherfolk told gloomy 
stories, blaming the depression on the 
larger steam-driven trawlers and on the 
earthquake of 1929, which shifted the 
“Banks” and drove the cod until this 
year towards Greenland, the fish are 
coming back, and St. Pierre is once more 
the supply depot of all the codfish served 
on French tables and of every spoonful 
of codliver oil taken by French children. 

November, 1929, the time of the Great 
earthquake, did contribute to a depres- 
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“The Graveyard of Ships’. 


sion as momentous in St. Pierre as on 


Wall Street. Three tidal waves came 
in altogether. The first came four 
hours after the tremors had shaken 


buildings and broken the legs of nearly 
all the pigs on the island. It came with 
such foree that it bounced an eight ton 
boulder from one side of Dog Island to 
the other. Over 100 people lost their 
lives and the cables were all broken. 
It was while the cable ship was looking 
for the brakes where the Anglo-American 
lines come in opposite Miquelon that 
the surprising evidence was obtained 
of how a German submarine must have 
been operating within at least 125 miles 


The wreck of the British steamer ‘‘Troutpool” on St. Pierre Island 


from the coast of Canada during the 
Great War. To the cable where it had 
undoubtedly been raised and tapped 
was attached a rough oaken buoy by 
a chain, and, on the float, was nailed 
a German naval medallion. 

The total population of St. Pierre is 
3500. Only a very few attain to 
fortune. The biggest profits usually go 
to some rum-runner of foreign origin. 
The average St. Pierrais lives his life in 
an atmosphere of cold and fog and 
cheerful poverty. When he dies, he is 
laid away in one of the little tombs or 
graves cut out of the living rock on the 
hillside amongst the close-serried small 


crosses. 
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Part of the herd of reindeer at Shingle Point, Y. 





T., where they spent the winter of 1932-33. 


The End of a Long Trail 


By Grapys CuristeEnA McDonacp 


HERE was rejoicing in official 

circles when the Dominion gov- 

ernment received word that 2,306 
reindeer had finally reached permament 
camping grounds on the eastern side of 
the Mackenzie river delta. Their long 
migration of some 1,600 miles around 
the northern coast 
of Alaska had been 
difficult and tedi- 
ous. To be held 
up for two years 
on the western side 
of the delta, within 
sight of the prom- 
ised land, may 
have been of little 
consequence to the 
reindeer, but it 
must have been 
somewhat exasper- 
ating to the vendors 
as well as to the 
Government of 
Canada. 

A good deal of 
news has seeped 
through from time 
to time regarding 
these reindeer 
since they left their 
home in Alaska a 





of this information was unofficial and 
not always reliable. For instance, during 
the last year or so the herd has been 
several times reported as having reached 
its destination. 

A recent article in a leading western 
newspaper featured an exhausted Eskimo 
staggering into a 
northern post and 
exclaiming, 
“Andrew Bahr has 
come! We are 
saved! We are 
saved! 25,000 Es- 
kimos are saved 
from starvation.” 
This melodramatic 
story, however 
thrilling, was not 
true. In the first 
place there are only 
about seven thou- 
sand Eskimos in 
the whole of 
ee. Canada. And 

secondly, the Es- 
kimos of the Mac- 
kenzie river delta 
and Arctic coast 
are particularly 
well clothed and 


The beginning of the long trail. Mr. Porsild sets wo}l] fed. as their 
little en ee out to arrange for the reindeer trek. Note the sail toe 
ittle over I1Ve€ {9 aid progress and the odometer trailing behind 


rotund figures 


years ago. Much sled. prove, and they 
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are in no immediate danger of destitu- 
tion. 

Throughout the centuries the basis 
of Eskimo life has been the huge herds 
of caribou which wandered through the 
country. They hunted them in the fall 
when their hide was most suitable for 
making warm clothes and sleeping bags. 
They used their sinews for thread, for 
sealing lines, and for other fishing 
equipment. They used their bones and 
antlers for making thimbles, arrowheads 
and harpoons, and the Caribou Eskimo, 
who lived inland between Hudson Bay 
and the Mackenzie river delta, depended 
on caribou oil for their tiny lamps. The 
meat was also an important part of 
their food supply. 

But with the advance of traders into 
the Aretic regions firearms became so 
plentiful that the Eskimo with his new 
toy often killed for the mere lust of 
killing, until the situation became almost 
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buffalo on the western prairies three- 
quarters of a century ago. The herds 
that escaped destruction changed their 
routes and remained in the more 
isolated districts. 

In the Labrador and some other parts 
of the Arctic, this scarcity of caribou 


completely revolutionized the habits 
of the Eskimo people. They were 


obliged to turn to trapping the white 
fox, which is the most important peltry 
of commercial value in the far north, 
in order to buy their necessary supplies 
from the trader. Inthe Arctic, however, 
wool cloth is a very poor substitute for 
their native garments of warm fur. 
Half-baked bannocks and jam are not 
good exchange, either, for the native 
meat diet. In some districts, therefore, 
this radical change had begun to under- 


mine the natural good health = of 
the Eskimo, and in the Eastern 
Arctic cases of actual starvation are 










as tragic as the extermination of the known to have existed. Since reindeer 
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Food, clothing and transport for the far north. 
but are still in velvet. 


are but domesticated caribou, herds of 
these animals in a few years would take 
the place of the wild species on which 
the Eskimo had been so dependent. 

The Dominion Government realized 
the seriousness of a situation in which 
a whole people were becoming so depend- 
ent on the seasonal abundance or scarcity 
of one animal, as well as on the price 
fluctuations of its fur in a world market. 
A Royal Commission was _ therefore 
appointed to report upon the possibilities 
of the reindeer and musk-ox industries 
in the Arctic and Sub-Arctie regions. 
In 1922 it recommended that a compre- 
hensive survey of northern Canada be 
made in-order to secure information on 
the comparative value of various districts 
for reindeer grazing. They also sug- 
gested that this work be followed up by 
the establishment of experimental rein- 
deer stations. 

Time passed on. The Government was 
ready to carry out these recommenda- 
tions but they did not know of any 
suitable man to entrust with such an 
important project. However, in 1926, 
some one happened to hear of a young 


The horns of these reindeer have attained full growth 
Note the fawn at left centre. 


man named Porsild, recently graduated 
from the University of Copenhagen, who 
was at that time in Candda@e@n his wav 
to the University of Michigan for post- 
graduate work. He was a son of the 
Governor of Greenland; he had lived 
sixteen years north of the Arctic Circle; 
he could speak the Eskimo language: 
and moreover, he was an experienced 
botanist. The Government realized that 
Mr. Porsild was the very man they 
needed, and he was soon despatched to 
the North with his brother, Mr. Robert 
Porsild, acting as his assistant. 

The care with which this reindeer 
experiment was undertaken is a good 
example of the thoroughness and effi- 
ciency with which the Federal Govern- 
ment attack their scientific problems. 
With the expenditure of such a large 
sum of money as this experiment would 
entail, it was necessary that every 
possible precaution be taken. 

Three other experiments in reindeer 
raising in Canada had already ended in 
complete failure. In 1908 Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell brought over 250 domesticated 
reindeer from Lapland to northern 
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Typical Eskimos 
of the Keindeer 
Reserve country, 
iround Kittiga 


curl 


Newfoundland. 
creased to 1,200. The Mission, how- 
ever, lacked the financial resources to 
handle a problem of this magnitude. 
The herd suffered from overcrowding; 
there was an epidemic of bronchial 
trouble; fishermen and settlers carried 
on a wholesale poaching campaign; all 
of which rapidly depleted the herd. In 
1918 Dr. Grenfell gave what remained 
to the Canadian Government. The 
animals were first transported to the 
mainland, and later, a mere remnant 
of forty or fifty, set ashore on the island 
of Anticosti. 

In 1911 fifty reindeer bought by the 
Dominion Government were shipped to 
a reservation near Fort Smith on the 
northern boundary of Alberta. Every- 


In four years they in- 


thing went wrong again 
and nothing resulted from 
this experiment either. 

Then in 1920 a large 
grazing lease on Baffin 
Island, north of Hudson 
Bay was granted to a 
company formed by 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson. 
Owing to misfortunes of 
one sort and another this 
undertaking also ended 
in complete failure. 

The problem. was not 
as simple as it had 
seemed. 

The Porsilds were first 
sent to Alaska to study the reindeer 
industry which had been very success- 
fully established there. An original herd 
of some 1,280 deer which had been 
brought over from Siberia between the 
years 1891-1902, now numbered about 
750,000, exclusive of 200,000 which 
had been slaughtered to supply the 
Eskimo population with food and cloth- 
ing and for export to the United States 
as an experiment in a new meat supply. 
The Porsilds spent ten months visiting 
herds in various parts of Alaska and in 
studying problems related to the rein- 
deer industry. 

If Canada decided to embark on 
this industry, Alaska would be the 
nearest place for her to buy a herd of 
these animals. The great difficulty, 
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however, would be to get them moved 
to Canadian territory. Anticipating this 
possibility, the Porsild brothers decided 
to make a winter trip with dog-teams 
around the northern coast of Alaska to 
the Mackenzie river district in order to 
ascertain whether there was suitable 
grazing for a reindeer herd in transit. 

Careful preparations were made for 
this difficult journey. Dogs chosen for 
their strength and endurance were more 
thoroughly trained; a ton and a half 
of dog feed and other supplies was 
shipped by boat and stored in caches 
at suitable places along the coast. 

In the middle of December, 1926 with 
the temperature ranging from 40° to 60° 
below zero, the Porsilds set out with 
their two teams of dogs hitched in the 
Nome fashion. Sleds of the Greenland 
type were used, each 
carrying a sail about 
nine feet square, a very 
useful auxiliary for 
resting the dogs when 
the wind is favourable. 
Behind the sled trailed 
a wheel called an odo- 
meter which measured 
the distance thev trav- 
ersed. 

Along the Bering 
Strait storms and bad 
weather prevailed, and 
the cold was so intense 


that five dogs froze 
todeath. The Porsilds 
found travelling the 


most disagreeable they 
had ever experienced. 
These men do not tell 


us anything about their own routine 
along the way. They doubtless started 
their day in the darkness of early 
morning, travelled long hours in the 
twilight of the Arctic winter, and did not 
‘amp until after darkness had enveloped 
them again. They probably slept in a 
tent, cooked their concentrated food 
over a primus stove, and crawled into 
their sleeping bags as soon as the dogs 
were settled down for the night. When 
they came to occasional settlements they 
rested their dogs as a preparation for 
further travel. Early in April they 
finally reached their destination at 
Aklavik, after four months of hazardous 
travel in the Western Arctic. 

The Porsilds’ next duty was to 
conduct surveys on Canadian territory 
to determine whether there were grazing 























A bove:—T he type of shelter 
cabin used on the winter 
range. Louis Brockhage, 
Mrs. A. E. Porsitld and 
Mathis Hatta. 
Left:—A. E. Porsild, Act- 


ing Superintendent, in 

front of the main building, 

Government Reindeer Sta- 
tion, Kittigazutt. 
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Lapp herders who conducted the reindeer movement, with their families: Mikkie Pulk and son Nels, 


Isaac Pulk, 


Vathts Hatta, Inger Hatta, Anna Pulk and baby Ellen, 


Aslak Tornensis, Sussanna 


Tornensis, Anna Sussanna Tornensis. 


lands suitable for the maintenance of 
large reindeer herds. Their first inspec- 
tion was made on 14,000 square miles of 
country north and east of Aklavik. 
They found many kinds of grasses 
mosses and lichens very palatable to 
reindeer, as well as dwarfed willows and 
ground birch, the voung shoots of which 
are favourite tid-bits for the deer. In 
winter this food has only a slight covering 
that it may be reached 
without difficulty. 
They made a 
naissance around Great Bear Lake and 
found the country to the south and 
eithei rocky or too heavily 
timbered; the north there was 
plenty of good grazing land suitable for 
deer. This distriet, however, is so 
infested with flies and mosquitoes that 
it would be uncomfortable for either 
man oO wast to live there during the 
summei And in addition, grey wolves 


of snow . SO 


also similar recon- 


too 


but to 


west 


bears, wolverines and golden eagles are 
quite numerous and would prove a 
serious menace, particularly to the 


young reindeer. 
The Porsilds came out of the North 
by way of Edmonton and finally arrived 


in Ottawa after an absence of two and 
a half years. Exclusive of steam-boat 
and railway transportation, they had 
travelled 15,000 miles by dog-teams, 
canoes, motorboat, pack-dogs and snow- 
shoes. They brought back with them 
about 20,000 plants, probably the largest 
single botanical collection ever secured 
from Aretic America. They also ob- 
tained a small collection of zoological 
specimens and took about 1,000 photo- 
graphs. 

Acting now on A. E. Porsild’s favour- 
able report, the Dominion Government 
decided to establish a reindeer station 
east and north of Aklavik. To stock it, 
Mr. Porsild was again sent to Alaska, 
where he carefully selected 3,000 reindeer 
from the herds of the Lomen Brothers 
Corporation, who agreed to deliver them 
on the east side of the Mackenzie river 
delta. In addition to these, three or 
four hundred move animals were taken 
along to be used for food in transit and 
for carrying supplies for such a long 
expedition. 

In December 1929, this picturesque 
aggregation started out from Kotzebue 
under the direction of Andrew Bahr, 
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Some of the wealthier Eskimo families live 


Lapp herder of Alaska. 
difficulties were not long in 
developing. At first the herd wanted to 
return to its old grazing grounds. Then 
storms and wolves harassed their path. 
Sometimes their progress was delayed 
by large rivers where they were forced to 
wait until the freeze-up before they could 
Whenever the caribou migrations 
passed near, large numbers of their herd 
became mixed up among them and were 
lost. During the spring and summer the 
herd rested for some weeks until the 
fawns were able to travel. 

In the meantime Mr. Porsild was sent 
to Lapland to select suitable herders to 
look after the reindeer when they reached 
their new home. He chose three men 
and took them with their families to 
Aklavik in 1931. 

The area finally chosen for the reindeer 
reservation is a peninsula about two 
hundred miles long and thirty or forty 
miles wide bounded by the east arm of 
the Mackenzie river, by the Arctic 
ocean, and on the south by an inland 
waterway known as the Eskimo lakes, 
which extends, except for a couple of 


the veteran 
Their 


cross. 


Here are some at Aklavtk. 


in schooners. 


short portages, from the Arctic ocean to 
Mackenzie river delta. Here, conditions 
seem to be very favourable for the 
development of the new industry. Great 
care and forethought are being expended 
on it so that in their scientific upbringing 
and in their popular appeal, the reindeer 
are only rivalled by the famous Dionne 
quintuplets. 

Living conditions for them will be 
quite up-to-date. The deer will spend 
their summers at the sea-shore, where 
the Arctic fogs and cool winds will save 
them from the flies and mosquitoes which 
make life intolerable in the interior. In 
winter they will find shelter some 
fifteen or twenty miles inland near the 
edge of the forest where there is part- 
icularly good reindeer moss. On _ this 
peninsula there are very few predatory 
animals. The Barren Ground grizzly 
and the Polar bear may occasionally 
attack the reindeer, but wolves are 
rarely seen. However, they must be 
herded effectively or they will soon 
revert to the migratory habits of their 
caribou ancestors and make their ecapes. 
The isolation of a district such as the 
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tt the Government Reindeer Station, Kittigazuit, showing the main butlding 


(superintendent's house) 


at right and warehouse at left. 


one chosen with its natural barriers 
makes it an ideal location in this respect. 

To accommodate their staff the 
Government has erected a group of 
buildings on the winter range about 
fifty miles by trail from Aklavik or 
seventy miles by boat. This site on the 
banks of the Mackenzie is very pic- 
turesque. The buildings nestle at the 
foot of a low range of hills, on part of 
which is a scrubby tree growth, and look 
out over the delta. The main building 
is a bungalow to be used as office and 
living quarters for the superintendent 
of the reindeer station. There are three 
log cabins for the Lapp families. 
Another log building provides accom- 
modation for additional employees. There 
are also two warehouses and a work- 
shop. The station is equipped with a 
motor-boat which is used for patrolling 
the coast and bringing in supplies. 

At the summer station at Kittigazuit 
on the Arctic coast, one frame building 
has been erected and three log cabins, 
while one mile away is the main corral, 
the largest unit of which is 450 feet in 
diameter. 


After this construction work was 
completed and about seventy-five cords 
of wood brought into the winter station, 
the Lapp herdsmen were sent to join the 
reindeer herd, which had by that time 
reached Canadian territory. In the two 
vears which have since elapsed, these 
men have gained a great deal of valuable 
experience in herding conditions which 
prevail along the Arctic coast. 

The crossing of the Mackenzie river 
delta, a distance of about seventy miles, 
proved to be the most difficult obstacle 
in the long expedition. Naturally, the 
trip would have to be made in the 
winter, and since there was no grazing 
on the islands of the delta the only 
possible plan was to drive them across 
at the time of full moon when they could 
travel night and day without stopping. 

In the winter of 1933-34 this scheme 
was attempted but great stretches of bare 
ice were encountered, on which reindeer 
cannot get a footing, so they were forced 
to make long detours. After they had 
been out on the ice for two days a 
severe blizzard came up and the deer 
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stampeded back to their old grazing 
grounds. 

Now that the reindeer have finally 
reached their destination, the people of 
Canada will follow with keen interest 
the Government’s policy in their man- 
agement. 

In Alaska, reindeer were introduced 
to alleviate the actual suffering of the 
Eskimo people due to the precariousness 
of their food supply. So in order that 
the deer should get into the hands of the 
individual as quickly as possible, the 
United States Government purchased 
the animals and employed Eskimo 
apprentices as herders, paying them for 
their services in deer, six, eight and ten 
respectively for their first, second and 
third year’s work. With the natural 
increases, a man had the nucleus of a 
fair sized herd in five years. And even 
in the early days when no animals were 
killed, the Eskimos had added a valuable 
milk supply to their limited diet. By 
1914 this industry began to look attrac- 
tive to the white business man, and 
Carl Lomen and Company bought up 
all available deer owned privately by 
white and Lapps, the Eskimo being 
under contract to sell only to natives. 


Northern Canada, however, is not so 
well adapted to the maintenance of 


small herds as Alaska, where rivers, 
valleys, and mountain ranges form 
natural boundaries for isolating indi- 


vidual herds. Nevertheless even in 
Alaska, there is a growing tendency for 
community or co-operative methods in 
herding. In this system the animals 
all run together and at the fall round-up 
the fawns are divided in proportion to 
the number of does which the owners 
have registered in the books of the 
company. This does away with the old 
cattle range system whereby the fawns 
were ear-marked like their mothers, 
which necessitated roping, and led to 
endless disputes and ill-feeling after each 
round-up. 

A regular supply of reindeer meat will 
also be very welcome to the white 
population in northern Canada, espe- 
cially in such districts as Great Bear 
Lake where there has been such great 
development in mining during the last 
two vears. For though the Great Migra- 
tion is successfully accomplished, new 
objectives loom before the officials of 
the Department of the Interior as they 
take up the problems which will be 
constantly presented by their new under- 
taking. 


The midnight sun off Cape York. 
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Sunset over Ardmore on Saanich Arm only a few miles from the city of Victoria. 











The intersection of Fort and Douglas Streets in Victoria. 


Fort Street, the thoroughfare crossing the 
photograph horizontally, was once the boundary of the old Hudson's Bay fort. 


The Jewel of Juan de Fuca 


By Ricuarp ALAN DIESPECKER 


HE slanting rays of the rising sun 

turn the sea into a sheet of gold, 

and on the shore church spires 
push their way through mists melting 
in the warmth of a new day. To the 
left the rocky, fir-crowned coast is broken 
into innumerable coves. Dinghies move 
slowly through the water and_ the 
Olympic Mountains, crowned with a 
mottled canopy of snow, look down in 
their majesty from the Washington side 
of the Straits of Juan de Fuca—-silent 
and awe-inspiring. Gradually the mists 
dissolve and Victoria lies before you. 

In the foreground, a long breakwater 
stretches across the outer harbour; 
behind, on a ridge overlooking the city, 
a stone castle, turreted and towered, 
appears strangely out of place, like the 
stronghold of King Arthur in a modern 
setting. It was originally built by an 
ambitious millionaire for his home, was 
used during the Great Wary as a hospital, 
and now houses Victoria College 


Below it, white houses peer through 
the foliage of oaks and maples, like 


faces looking out from behind leafy 
curtains. Occasional red roofs make a 
splash of brightness; spires sparkle 


where the sun strikes their metal sides: 
and, closer at hand, warehouses and 
grain elevators on the:foreshore merge 
into an unbroken vista of chalk cliffs, 
capped with a mat of flowered turf. 
Dominating the picture the greyish-green 
dome of the Legislative Building looms 
through the trees. 


There is romance too, behind this 
peaceful scene. Through the entrance 
to the Straits, at Race Rocks, where 


white liners and grimy tramp steamers 
come ploughing in, the early explorers 
guided their vessels. 

The first to arrive was Juan Perez, 
the Spanish adventurer, in 1774. The 
1592 voyage of the Greek sailor after 
whom the straits were named, and whose 
real name was Apostolos Valerianos, is 
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The stone bridge and lake in Beacon Hill Park. 
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Three stately white swans glide swiftly past in the 


shadows of the overhanging foliage. 


believed to be authentic. 
Captain Cook came in 1778, and 
George Vancouver in 1792. During 
this period and afterwards, many other 
explorers passed through the straits and 
some of them have, like Cook and 
Vancouver, left their names as memorials 
of their passage. Today, streets in 
Victoria, bays, rivers and islands in the 
surrounding area, keep the memory of 
these intrepid men fresh for posterity. 


no longer 


Such names as_ Barclay, Meares, 
Douglas, Galiano, Valdez, Fraser, 
Pender, Martinez and Haro are now 
familiar to every British Columbian. 
Douglas, more than any of these 
men, has become a symbol of the spirit 
which built this western country. It 
was he who, as Chief Factor of the 


Hudson’s Bay Company and latterly 
as Governor of the Crown Colony of 
Vancouver's Island, established the post 
of Fort Victoria in 1843. 

Today, on the identical spot facing 
the Inner Harbour, stands a luxurious 
modern hotel. The mud flats have 
been transformed by the construction 
stone causeway into beautiful 
and in the water where the 


of a 
lawns; 


trading schooners dropped anchor cabin 
cruisers and private yachts now lie. 

On the right hand side of this square 
stands the Legislative Building, from 
the top of whose dome a bronze figure 
of Vancouver looks down on the city 
below. The Provincial Archives, in the 
same building, contain a great deal of 
interesting material, including relics of 
the days of early exploration and the 
fur trade. Behind the main block 
is a small building that houses the 
Provincial Mineral Exhibit and other 
supplementary offices of the Depart- 
ment of Mines. Unnoticed now, it was 
once part of the first Legislative Build- 
ing of the Colony of Vancouver’s Island; 
and under its roof, almost a century 
ago, James Douglas and his councillors 
guided the destinies of the youngest of 
Britain’s overseas possessions. 

A few hundred yards from here stands 
a modern building containing the offices 
and workrooms of the King’s Printer, 
and in its shadow is an ancient cor- 
rugated iron shanty, the only remaining 
example of a number of buildings sent 
out to the far west by the Duchess 
of Marlborough in 1858. Each one of 
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A striking example of the exquisite boulevards of the residential sections of Victoria. 


The trees in 


full blossom are Japanese plum blossom. 


these was made in England and shipped 
in a dismantled condition to the far 
west for re-erection. The instructions 
for re-assembling can still be seen on 
the beams of the cabin. 

Stumbling unexpectedly upon things 
that remind one of the beginnings of 


British Columbia, in the midst of 
modern surroundings, is one of the 
appealing features of Victoria. The 


street names conjure up visions of those 
stirring days—streets that today are 
bordered with wide boulevards and 
shaded by chestnut, may, Japanese 
plum blossom, maple and willow. But 
their names are significant. Douglas 
Street, named for Sir James Douglas; 
Mackenzie Street, for Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, the first white man to reach the 
Pacific Coast from Canada by the land 
route; Quadra Street, after Quadra, 
the Spanish officer who almost pre- 
cipitated a war between Spain and 
Great Britain over the possession of 
Nootka Sound; Cook and Vancouver 
Streets, after the two British explorers, 
all serve to keep the deeds of these 
men fresh for the generations to come. 


There are other thoroughfares, too, 
that carry in their names an atmosphere 
of earlier times. Fort Street is named 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Post; 
Bastion Street, to commemorate one of 
the lookout-towers at the corner of the 
fort; and Cormorant, Fisgard and Pan- 
dora Streets, named for ships of war 
stationed at Victoria when it was a 
British naval base during the Crimean 
War. 

In the business section, the straggling 
traffic which characterizes any small 
city dependant for its existence upon 
the proximity of the seat of government, 
hides, behind a cloak of mediocre res- 
pectability, the by-ways and crannies 
that are the rea! Victoria. 

Down in the quiet confines of Bastion 
Square, for example, are grey stone 
buildings housing many of the _ bar- 
risters’ offices. They frown down upon 
you as if they resented your intrusion 
into this quiet backwater. It is a 
sanctuary of the old world, with the 
narrow, lane-like streets that stumble 
out of it, and the law chambers that 
look solemnly down in an unwinking 
line of stony silence. 
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Ursus Kermodei, the white bear of Beacon Hill Park. 


only bear of his kind in captivity. 


curator of the Provincial Museum. 


At the bottom of the square, where 
cobble stones show their bald heads in 
the sun, the first warehouse of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company still stands. 
Its crumbling bricks came from England 
and every nail and bolt that went into 
its construction was laboriously manu- 
factured in a Victoria blacksmith shop 
in the days of the Cariboo Gold rush. 

Lying in the shadow of the Christ 
Church Cathedral is a little square 
park that was once a _ churchyard. 
There is more than a suggestion of 
history in this quiet corner. Under the 
kindly shade of the oaks the weather- 
beaten headstones, half covered with 
moss, stand in silent vigil, the letters 
carved on their faces almost obliterated. 
The graves that once lay beneath them 
have long since been emptied of their 
mouldering coffins, and now only the 
monuments remain to tell of the pioneers 
who played their part in building this 
beautiful city. 

There is not a date later than 1893, 
most of the stones having been erected 
in the early sixties. Time is relative, of 
course, and the sixties are a long time 


ago in a young 
community. 
Many of the 
gravestones 
carry the 
names of naval 
ratings and of 
men and wo- 
men who met 
their deaths in 
some marine 
disaster. 
Covered with 
lichen and ivy, 
they have 
acquired a 
certain atmo- 
sphere of anti- 
quity. 

There are 
other by-paths 
like this that 
seem scarcely 
to have felt 


the march of 

time, but even 

on the main 

Ursus is said to be the streets you 

He was given the name Kermode after the often happen 


on shops whose 
owners have little thought of the 
changing world outside. Shops of this 
type, are naturally enough the outcome 
of habit which is too strongly imbedded 
to be broken by modernism. Many of 
the people who live in Victoria personify 
this “anti-change” complex, in their 
appearance, their mannerisms and their 
actions. They are content to spend 
their lives in a quiet backwater, where 
the roar and turmoil of the main stream 
are softened to a discreet murmur. 

A countable part of the population of 
just under 50,000 is made up of retired 
English military and naval officers, and 


officers stationed at the naval and 
military bases at Esquimalt. Because 
of this and of the fact that an even 


larger portion of the population con- 
sists of ex-service men who cling to 
military traditions, and English families 
of means who have made their home 
in this congenial atmosphere, modern 
ideas and practices, especially if they 
upset tradition, are frowned upon. 

In Victoria policemen wear the hel- 
met of the London “bobby” and address 
you as “sir’’; business is transacted over 
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a cup of te: 
or coffee, and 
sport isaserious 
matter. Some 
of the finest 
golf courses in 
the, Pacifie 
Northwest 
make this game 
a popular pas- 
time, and 
many business 
men would 
sooner lose a 
client than 
miss their bad- 
minton or 
tennis. 

The casual 
visitor is sur- 
prised to find 
that the rec- 
moving of a 
shade tree from 
a boulevard 
can precipitate 
a heated con- 
troversy on the 
floor of the 
City Council 
and in the columns of the local press. 
Most Victorians detest change and 
become annoyed if it involves the 
destruction of some familiar feature. 
Nor can they altogether be blamed 
since in many respects they possess one 
of the most beautiful cities in the world. 

Beacon Hill Park is one of Victoria’s 
show places. Trees of every species grow 
thickly over a carpet of well-kept grass. 
Paths wind in and out through the 
trees, among hedges of flowering shrubs 
and beds of sweet-scented stocks and 
roses. 

An ornamental lake lies almost hid- 
den by trees, its surface reflecting the 
white swans which float upon it. On 
the north side weeping willows droop 
over the water, sighing when a breeze 
stirs them or hanging immovable in 
long festoons; while around the two 
small islands in its centre gaily plumaged 
Bombay ducks and noisy mallards 
squabble among themselves. 

The islands are overgrown 
Japanese plum blossom, and copper 
beech glistening dully in the sun. And 
at the narrowest portion of the lake an 


with 


“Lovers Lane" in Beacon Hill Park 





— one of the many lovely natural walks in 
this area. 


ivy-hung stone bridge peers discon- 
solately at its reflection in the liquid 
mirror beneath. 

Towards the sea is another small lake 
covered with lily pads. Here, in May 
and early June, through the leafy veil 
a vision of yellow broom gleams from 
Beacon Hill. In the distance stretch 
the Olympics, their peaks dazzling in 
the sunlight, and the shadows deepening 
down their slopes into an indistinct blur 
where they merge into the waters of 
the strait. 

Back into the park again and past the 
steel-barred abode of Ursus Kermodei, 
the only white bear (other than the 
Polar variety) in captivity, one comes 
suddenly upon a vista of greensward 
and English oaks and the bell of Tai Ho. 
This ancient bell, over 600 years old, 
was plundered from the temple of Tai 
Ho during the Boxer uprising by a party 
of British blue-jackets, was transported 
1,000 miles to the coast with the greatest 
difficulty, brought across the Pacific and 
presented to the City of Victoria. 

Over the harbour from Beacon Hill 
Park lies Esquimalt, a municipality 
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Hatley Park, the home of the Dunsmuirs, one of the wealthy families of Western Canada. 





Coast Indians racing their war canoes in the Gorge during the celebrations on Victoria Day. 
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The Legislative Building of the Province of British Columbia. 


adjoining Victoria, but which because 
of its proximity is generally considered 
part of the city. 

Its harbour is almost completely 
landlocked. On its shores the Royal 
Canadian Naval Barracks lie half hid- 
den in a heavy growth of fir. Beside 
them is the Dominion Government 
graving dock, the second largest in the 
British Empire. In the bay lies Powder 
Island, now seldom used, but once the 
magazine for the British naval squadron 
stationed there, while above the hill- 
batteries with their disappearing guns, 
completely hidden from the sea, com- 
mand the approach to Victoria from the 
Pacific. 

Portage Inlet, which cuts a waterway 
from the Inner Harbour to the out- 
skirts of the west side of the city, was 
once the meeting place for many of the 
Indian tribes of the coast, and even now 
the Cowichans, the Malahats and the 
Songhees bring their war canoes here 
on special holiday festivals to compete 
in historic races. 

Back on the coast line once more are 
a thousand snug little coves, each with 
its delightful air of remoteness and 


quietude. Bungalows cling to the hill- 
side above these bays, and the beaches 
below are dotted with pleasure boats 
and canoes. 

Round the southern point of + Van- 
couver [sland on which the city lies, 
are more bays and inlets, the largest, 
Saanich Arm, cutting a deep rift into 
the peninsula for more than five miles. 
At the head of this sound Mr. and Mrs. 
R. P. Butchart have transformed an 
old quarry and its surroundings into 
a paradise. Lawns and flower beds have 
been created where a few years ago the 
forest rose sheer from the waters of the 
inlet, and a remarkably beautiful sunken 
garden, with a miniature waterfall, 
occupy the quarry itself. 

Here the rock walls have been hidden 
by mountain plants and creepers; a 
rocky island in the centre has been 
transformed into a hillock of blossom; 
turf covers the floor, and every small 
excavation has become a fairy grotto, 
heavy with the scent of flowers. Pools, 
covered with water lilies and inhabited 
by vivid gold-fish, dot the grounds, and 
in unexpected corners stone elves sit 
grinning. 
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A night view of the Provincial Legislature lighted up in honour of the birthday of His Majesty King 
George. 


There is no better spot to leave this 
lovely city—this jewel of Juan de Fuca 
than at Butchart’s Gardens, looking 


from the shores of this man-made 
paradise cut through the mouth of 
Saanich Arm to where Mount Baker 


gleams in the afternoon sunshine like a 


great pink cone; where the seagulls 
wheel, screaming above your head and 
the breeze sings through the cedars! 
In such a setting it is difficult to realize 
that you are actually standing on the 
shores of the Pacific Northwest and not in 
some fantastic land of poetic imagination. 





Soft, 


green lawns and a fairy mound of flowers where once only waste rock and stagnant wat?r lay. 
A corner of the magnificent sunken gardens on Mr. Butchart's estate. 
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The dome and minarets of the Mosque of Mohammed Ali seen from an ornamented Saracenic arched 
portal, with a group of students in the foreground. 


© Brown and Dawson, New York. 














Another view of the great Mosque of Mohammed Ali and the fortifications of the Citadel on the Hills 
of Mokhattam. Spreading at its base ts the city of Cairo with the green ribbon of the Nile in the distance. 


The Mosques of Cairo 


By Eruet GIiespi& 


UY de MAUPASSANT has said 
that of all the arts architecture 
is perhaps the most aesthetic, 


the most mysterious, and the most 
nourished by ideas. How true this is 
we realize when we visit the great 
mosques of the East. The art of the 


world is its universal language and in 
the architecture of the mosque we may 
read something of the philosophy of life 
and something of the mental habits of 
the Egyptians. Prayer is as necessary to 
the Mohammedan as the air he breathes. 


There are four hundred mosques in 
Cairo — as thick as jewellers’ shops in 
the rue de la Paix. But even in the 


illimitable wastes of the golden sands, 
pilgrims prostrate themselves at the 
appointed hours. The Nubian boatman, 
motionless by the slender punting pole 
in the stern of his dahabiyeh drifting 
down the Nile, prays, just as surely as 


the rich man in the desert spreads his 
-arpet, and prays, too. 

Yes, prayer pervades the East like 
the faint perfume of sandalwood or the 
drowsy spell of poppy blossoms and is 
reflected in the broad, monumental and 
balanced compositions of its venerable 
mosques. With their solemn beauty, 
in their peaceful rhythm of form and 
moving grandeur, they seem to me to 
pass into a realm beyond the reaches 
of any particular sect or creed. The 
soaring minarets, the majesty of the 
great dome, buttressed by semi-domes 
and domelets mounting higher and 
higher as though to a miniature heaven 
spreads like a benediction over the 
worshipper, and the faultless subordina- 
tion of every part of the whole design, 
rank these edifices among the great 
buildings of the world. 
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A glimpse of the great wall and minaret of the Mosque of Ibn Tulun which is 
It ts an exact reproduction of the holy mosque at Mecca. 


being restored. 


Their perfection of form is like 
music, stirring one much as the superb 
music of Wagner, Beethoven and Bach. 
One feels in their conception and 
execution a supreme imaginative power. 
First you will be held by an effect of 
sentient space, then startled to find by 
what wizardry that effect has been 
obtained. The sense of mystery, poetry, 
colour and throbbing spirituality are 
imminent in every line and curve and 
are subtly blended. So the Egyptian 
architect captivates the spirit of the 
beholder and in the immense calm of 
utter satisfaction which follows, gently 
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guides it to 
adoration. 

After the 
frantic bustle 
and tumult of 
the bazaar and 
market-place, 
there is no 
peace on earth 
like the peace 
of the mosque. 
Just as every 
pilgrim who 
visits Spain 
goes to the 
Alhambra, so 
everyone who 
visits Cairo 
makes a_ pil- 
grimage to the 
mosques, usu- 
ally commenc- 
ing with that 
of Mohammed 
Ali. This gor- 
geous sanctu- 
ary is in the 
Citadel, that 
mighty fortifi- 
‘ation built by 
Saladin in the 
twelfth centu- 
ry, on the 
Mokhattam 
Hills. The open 
space within 
the enclosure 
is termed the 
haram or sanc- 
tuary. In some 
ways it resem- 
bles a cathe- 
dral close with its various dependencies, 
the school, the college, the guest-house, 
the kitchen for distributing free meals 
to the indigent, and the infirmary. In 
this respect it may be likened to the great 
monastic establishments of the Middle 
Ages, but there the similarity ends. 

All mosques show the influence of the 
Byzantine and each mosque has its own 


individuality. More attractive to me 
are the less pretentious mosques of 
Ibrahim Aga, commonly called the 


“Blue Mosque,” the Gamia El Movayad, 
valled by its lovers the ““Red Mosque,” 
the Mosque of Sultan Hassan and the 

















THE MOSQUES OF CAIRO 


Mosque of 
Azhar. The 
oldest mosque 
in Cairo is the 
Mosque of 
Amr, built in 
the year 642, 
by Am Ibn el 
Assi. Here 
everything 
breathes the 
solemn gran- 
deur of the 
past. 

Faith is so 
bound up in 
the manners, 
customs and 
social usages 
of the Egypt- 
ians that it is 
necessary to 
have at least 
a general 
notion of its 
principles in 
order to un- 
derstand them. 
Islam is a pro- 


duct of the 
Arab race and 
genius, from 
which the 
Egyptian has 
borrowed his 
religion. Its 
place in the 
great world 


cults, its bear- 
ing on human- 
ity, its moral 
and philo- 
sophical aspects, can be understood only 
by Arabic scholars and students of 
religion. Islam means resignation and 
Muselin means resigned to the will of 
God. This was revealed to Mohammed, 
who was born at Mecca in A. D. 571, 
and who died at Medinah in 632. This 
divine revelation was supposed to have 
come through the Archangel Gabriel 
and is embodied in the Koran — a 
volume of far less bulk than the Bible. 
Its eloquence is rude and forcible. It is 
supposed to be the most perfect form 
of Arabic in existence. 





to 
or 
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The Mosque of Mohammed Ali showing the great dome and little domelets with 
the slender, tapering minarets. 


Prayer is always preeeded by the 
washing of hands, forearms, face and 
feet in running water. No matter how 
humble, there is a fountain for this 
purpose in every mosque. Shoes must 
be removed or soft slippers tied over 
your shoes before you are allowed to 
enter a mosque so that no impurity may 
be carried into it. 

The beautiful mosque of Azhar which 
was founded in the year 970, was 
turned into a university in 988. It is 
now the largest Moslem University in 
the world. Through this vast hall of 
learning we threaded our way while 
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The exquisite Mosque of Mohammed Ali is in the Citadel, that mighty fortification built by Saladin 
in the twelfth century, on the Mokhattam Hills, overlooking Catro. 





The wall terrace around the ancient Mosque of Ibn Tulun, in Cairo, which is being restored. When 
the work is completed it will be an exact reproduction of the Mosque at Mecca. 
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The beautiful Mosque of Azhar was founded in the year 970. 





It was turned into a university in 988. 


It is now the largest Moslem University in the world. 


dark-eyed students squatted beside 
columns or under spreading arches and 
arcades, studying the Koran or serenely 


meditating . . . It was a far cry from 
McGill or Toronto. 

Fantastically old, discoloured and 
mysterious is the Mosque of Ibn- 


Tulun. Massive and impressive, with 
an austere, sombre simplicity, for many 
years this ancient house of worship was 
abandoned. It is said to be a replica 
of the Mosque at Mecca with its great 
wall and courtyard and is being restored. 
Before long the ery of the Muezzin will 
be heard again from its ancient minaret 
and in the great court the devout will 
prostrate themselves toward Mecca. 
There is an imposing and lofty wall 
outside Gamia El Movayad or “Red 
Mosque.” Beggars crouch near the 
wonderful doorway and vendors of 
sticky sweetmeats and luscious water- 
melons cry their wares. But when once 


Cunard-White Star Photograph. 


one is within the door of this exquisite 
mosque with its columns and garden 
one forgets for a time the pageant of 
the outside world. 

Passing through a lofty colonnade 
you find yourself breathless beneath an 
amazingly beautiful ornamental roof. 
All colours seem to blend and contribute 
to the general effect, but brown and 
gold with touches of vermilion and 
strong, luminous blue, predominate. 
The walls seem to be draped in gold 
and there are many fine marbles and 
Arabic quotations from the Koran 
heavily lettered in gold. The Sultan’s 
tomb is surmounted by a cupola which 
has windows of rainbow glass, and is 
surrounded by an iron grill as delicate 
as lace. But to me the chief attraction 
of this place of worship is its spacious 
courtyard and garden — a garden of 
repose. Overshadowed by spreading 
boughs of palm and eucalyptus, a 
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fountain of pure white marble played. 
Roses and pinks, blooming near, per- 
fumed the air. It was a poem, a holy- 
of-holies in which to dream .. . 

From the street, the Mosque of 
Ibrahim Aga or the “Blue Mosque”’ 
does not look particularly attractive. 
Yet it has a fascination distinctly its 
own. For here are to be found those 
exquisite tiles which give this mosque 
its name. Within, the arches of the 
arcade and the columns look worn and 
rough, as though the weight of its years 
was almost more than it could bear. 
As my eyes grew accustomed to the soft 
light and I walked across the courtyard 
to the spreading arcade which lay 
beyond, I distinguished tiles of the 
most heavenly blue and purple I have 


ever beheld. Their intensity of colour 
appeared almost unearthly and seemed 
to epitomize forever the blue of tropical 
skies reflected in the clear water of 
coral reefs. They are a faultless melody 
of colour, a miracle of art which com- 
pletely ravishes the senses and which 
will call you back to this sanctuary again 
and again, as long as you are in Cairo. 

Something of the philosophical calm 
of these venerable mosques steals over 
one. You will regard the first pilgrimage 
merely as an initiation into the hidden 
treasures which are Cairo’s. Egypt 
reveals herself swiftly and exuberantly 
to those who seek her, and the leg-nd 
that “He who has drunk Nile water 
must return”’ will sink deeply into your 
soul. 





This Cairo street scene at the Temple of Rameses III displays the typical mosque architecture. 


Canadian Pacific Photograph. 











Runé — an Island Relic of Medieval Sweden 


By Georce KENNAN 


N the middle of the Gulf of Riga, 

in the Baltic, barely visible on a 

clear day from the lonely coast of 
the Courland peninsula, lies a little 
island called Runo. At night the faint 
glow from its light-house sometimes 
provides a bearing for the ships entering 
and leaving the Gulf of Riga. Other- 
wise it attracts little attention from the 
outside world. It is now under Estonian 
sovereignty and several times a year a 
motor boat comes from the Estonian 
island of Oesel bearing mail and news 


of the outside world for the Runo 
people. Occasionally, once every year 
or so, a steamer brings a group of 


one-day excursionists from Riga. Except 
for these rare visits the island has little 
contact with the outside world, and it 
is due chiefly to this extreme isolation 
that there has been preserved here a 
tiny cross-section of medieval society, 
unique in its picturesqueness and its 
freedom from modern influences. 

The inhabitants 
of the island are 
of Swedish descent 
and are purely 
Swedish in their 
customs and cul- 
ture. The origin 
of the colony is 
obscure. It is pos- 
sible that it has 
existed there in 
very much its pres- 
ent form since the 
days of the Vi- 
kings. At any rate 
a record § dating 
from the year 1341 
describes the island 
as belonging to the 
Duchy of Cour- 
land-Pilten, and 
the inhabitants as 
being engaged in 
seal-hunting and 
agriculture. Inthe 
six centuries that 
have elapsed since 








Sketch map of Runo Island 
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the time of this record there have been 
many formal changes in the status of 
the island. The political sovereignty 
has been exercised successively by Cour- 
land-Pilten, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, 
Courland-Zemgale, Sweden, Russia, 
Germany and finally Estonia. 

These changes, however, have meant 
very little to the islanders. Their 
political masters have consistently left 
them alone te their own devices, and 
as a result their internal life has had a 
continuity and stability almost un- 
paralleled in Europe. From the very 
start all available records have shown 
the number of the inhabitants to have 
been somewhere between two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred souls, 
except when some epidemic has deci- 
mated the population, and today the 


community numbers two hundred and 
seventy eight. The people are still 
engaged primarily in seal-hunting and 


agriculture; and their entire mode of 
life has changed so 
little with the cen- 
turies that they 
are now regarded 
as a sort of living 
historical museum 
of old Swedish 
peasant life. 

The island in- 
cludes some twelve 
square miles of 
meadow, swamp 
and evergreen for- 
est. There is no 
harbour, nor even 
a protected anchor- 
age on its coastline, 
and only the na- 


tives know the 
channels by which 
small boats may 


be safely brought 
to shore among the 
treacherous rocks. 
A beautiful, sandy 
beach rimmed by 
forest runs from 
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tip to tip of the eastern shore and 
provides splendid bathing in summer. 
In winter the surrounding waters of 
the Gulf usually freeze over for at least 
a certain period, and it is at this time 
that the men of the island go out for days 
at a time in their open boats, dragging 
them or rowing, as the circumstances 
may require, in search of seals. 

The community is housed in a little 
village in the centre of the island, 
composed of twenty or thirty homes. 
These are mostly of the simplest log 
construction. Only the pastor has more 
pretentious accommodation in a plain 
wooden structure very much like a 
modest American farm-house. The peas- 
ants appear to have been freemen 
throughout most of their history, and 
as a result they have achieved a high 
degree of independence in all things, 


One of the smaller houses. 
primitive character of the construction. 





The wooden pegs in the gable end show the 


which obviates any great amount of 
control or direction from above. The 
administration is simplified by the fact 
that there are no political problems, and 
tradition and character do here what 
courts and policemen do in other places. 
Except for the Estonian light-house 
guard there is no official on the island, 
and the pastor is in the truest sense of 
the word the father of his flock. He 
administers to all their spiritual and 
cultural needs, for which they reward 
him with certain quaint payments in 
kind, such as a tenth part of the annual 
seal catch. Other public matters they 
manage to attend to themselves without 
much difficulty. There is no jail on 
the island, nor has there been any need 
for one within the memory of the present 
inhabitants. There is no store and there 
are no tradesmen. Each man is still his 
own provider, his 
own carpenter, tailor 
and cobbler. There 
is no doctor, nor 
even any place to buy 
medicines, and bodily 
ailments are still re- 
lieved by the same 
drastic and primitive 
methods which served 
rural Sweden several 
centuries ago. A _ set 
of dental instruments 
was once salvaged from 
a ship-wrecked vessel, 
and the pincers still 
do duty in unskilled 
hands as the sole cure 
for the tooth-ache. 
Since practically 
every object on the 
island is a product of 
the handicraft of the 
inhabitants, the place 
is literally a treasure- 
house of ancient and 
modern peasant art. 
The dwelling-houses 
are long, low cabins, 
with heavy log walls 
and long thatched 
roofs, which seem to 
sag nearly to the 
ground. One of their 
most unique features 
is the peculiar hump 
in the middle of the 
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roof, where the seal- 
skins are hung up to 
dry under the rafters 
in the smoke from the 
open-hearth. Two 
holes at either end of 
the long ridge provide 
a final escape for the 
smoke, and assure a 
certain amount of ven- 
tilation. The door in 
the middle of the house 
leads into a sooty kit- 
chen with earthen 
floor. This, in turn, 
opens on one side into 
the living room and on 
the other into the sta- 
ble. The living rooms 
have floors and ceiling, 
are protected from the 
smoke and kept fairly 
clean. Here the entire 
family eats and sleeps. 
The beds are high, 
massive structures, 
raised at the head like 
those of some of the 
peasants in the Nor- 
wegian valleys. 

When the son of the 
family marries he takes 
his bride into the 
family cirele in a most 
intimate way, and he 
continues to occupy 
the one big room, to- 
gether with his wife, any of their 
off-spring, and the various members 


of older generations. Thus there 
are in some cases as many as three 
families in one house. The beds and 


furniture are usually decorated with 
wood-carving, often of a very high 
quality. Other ornaments are few, and 
a number of them are survivals of the 
many ships that have gone on the rocks 
off the island in the course of the 
centuries. One old woman hospitably 
poured out a cup of milk for the writer 
from an old porcelain pitcher, on the 
side of which, together with a repre- 
sentation of an eighteenth century bark, 
were the words: 

“When riding o’er the Mountain 

wave, 
The hardy Sailor, ever brave, 





Two little girls examine the camera. 


Even this bit of mechanism ts 
comparatively new to the islanders. 


He laughs at Danger, smiles at Fate, 

And risks his Life to save his Mate.” 
She had inherited it, she explained, from 
her mother, but knew nothing of its 
origin except that it had come from 
a ship ‘‘a long, long time ago.”’ 

While the use of family seals and 
coats of arms has died out entirely, 
ach household stili has its own mark, 
which is placed not only on the buildings 
but on every sort of object about the 
place, on ploughs, spoons, wagons, boats, 
tools and even on the wooden kitchen 
utensils. This is a custom common to 
many of the fisher-folk on the islands of 
the eastern Baltic, but the marks of 
the Runo people are of particular 
interest through their similarity to the 
ancient Scandinavian runes. Some of 
them are almost identical with the 
letters of the ancient runic alphabet. 
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Runo is one of the few places in 
northern Europe where the people not 
only still make their costumes but also 
continue to wear them consistently. 
The women’s costumes vary for girls, 
married women, women in mourning, 
ete. There is a special one for brides, 
which is more or less common property 
and is loaned to each fortunate maiden 
in turn, when her big day comes. The 
men have only one costume, remarkably 
modern in appearance, consisting of long 
trousers, slightly bell-shaped at the 
bottom, and a short jacket with flaring 
lapels, all in thick light-grey material 
with black braid trimming. The warmth 
and colour of this dress make it peculi- 
arly useful for seal-hunting on the ice- 
packs. In general, however, the men 
have begun to abandon parts of their 
costume in favour of more civilized 
apparel; the universal, factory-made 
American cap in particular has become 
a common part of their dress. 

Except for the costumes the decorative 
art of the people is confined largely to 
A figurehead from a shipwrecked vessel is used WOOd-carving and iron work. Here grace 

as an ornament for a house. and symmetry of design are more 








This picture shows the unique hump in the roof of the houses and the holes for the escape of smoke. 
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These little girls are all dressed up for church. 


Hence the sealskin moccasins; otherwise they go barefoot 


in the summer months. 


pronounced than the sense of colour. 
The wood-carving on some of the 
furniture is neatly and skilfully done and 
contains an interesting mixture of 
motives. Among classical spiral scrolls, 
worked out with surprising proficiency, 
there appear animal head motives, 
traceable directly to Viking influence 
and apparently introduced here by the 
Nordic sea pirates who raided these 
coasts so frequently in the fourteenth 
century. There isa noticeable tendency, 
common to all spontaneous peasant art, 
to give each ornament something new, 
while at the same time preserving the 
fundamental style. In the construction 
of all the articles of daily use there is 
a compactness and a solid simplicity 
which is in itself a form of artistic 
expression. 

The best wood-carving and archi- 
tecture is to be found in the old wooden 
church, which dates from 1644, but 
much of this work appears to have been 
done not by the natives themselves but 
by an outsider who carved his name on a 
wooden shield in the following fashion :— 
“Johann Martens, court sculptor of 





The men’s costume looks so modern that some 
visitors have refused to believe that it was the 
traditional dress. 
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A Runo man ready for the seal-hunt. 


men of the island. 


Windau 1731.”’ A quaint hour glass, in 
a crude iron frame, is attached to the 
pulpit to remind the preacher that the 
sermon must come to an end, and to 
demonstrate to the congregation the 
transitory character of all human life. 
Tiny stained-glass windows hear the 
images of old fishing boats, and the 
personal marks of the designers, some- 
thing like the house marks of the 
island. All in all, this little church 
still stands as an eloquent example of 
what can be done in art with the 


The methods by which this 
hazardous occupation is carried on, remain a trade secret among the 
The open boats are out for weeks at a iime in the 
ice-packs and since 1698 only two boats have been lost. 


crudest of materials, 
the maximum of econ- 
omy and the minimum 
of pretension. 

The people, who all 
look very much alike, 
have the typical Scan- 
dinavian features, 
blond hair and large 
blue eyes. The men 
have a supple, athletic 
build, and are recog- 
nizable as seamen at 
the first glance. A few 
of them were drafted 
into the Russian army 
before the war, but 
were never able to 
adapt themselves very 
well to life on the 
mainland, and the na- 
tives report that with- 
in the memory of the 
present generation only 
one man has ever left 


the island who failed 
finally to return. Only 
four of the men par- 


ticipated in the world 
war. In view of the 
extreme segregation 
and the small size of 
the colony a certain 
amount of inbreeding 
is inevitable, but this 
is offset by the fact 
that widowers, accord- 
ing to the custom of the 
island, often choose 
their second wives from 
the outside, and the 
stock has always been 
refreshed from time to 
time by the importa- 
tion of women from the other Swedish 
islands along the Finnish and Estonian 
coasts. Nearly all of the men visit the 
mainland and the nearby islands 
occasionally in their small boats, and 
there are only a few of the people who 
have never been off the island. Marriages 
are arranged by the parents as a rule, 
and the bride’s dowry is naturally the 
chief consideration. The standard of 
morality is generally high, and illegit- 
imate children are a rare occurence. 














RUNO 


The manifold influ- 
ences of the twentieth 
century have naturally 
not failed to leave their 
mark, however faintly, 
on a community 
situated not more 
than one hundred 
miles from an indus- 
trial city of nearly 
half a million people. 
During the war the 
island was used as a 
sea-plane base by the 
Germans, who had 
captured it from the 
Russians. Thus avia- 
tion is no novelty to 
the older inhabitants, 
but the island has yet 


to see its first auto- 
mobile. Radio recep- 
tion appeared some 


time since, and a year 
ago a sending set was 
established at the light- 
house by the Coast 
Guard authorities. 
Thus it was possible 
to report the outbreak 
of «diphtheria epidemic 
last winter, and to 
receive medical assist- 
ance from the main- 
land before the disease 
had spread too far. 
Swedish circles, fur- 
thermore, have taken 
an active interest in 
the cultural develop- 
ment of the island and 
the material well-being 
of the people. In hard 
winters, such as that of 1928-29, they 
have sent shipments of food and clothing 
to the hard-pressed population. They 
have founded a school under the 
supervision of the pastor, who is 
himself appointed from the Swedish 
Lutheran Church. They have also sup- 
plied the island with books and maga- 
zines. As a result of this a certain 
portion of the younger people have 
begun to read and to have ideas not 
entirely in common with the traditions 
in which they were raised. It is said, 
for example, that some of them, under 


The bride's elaborate costume. 
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The richness of decoration explains 
why there is only one such costume on the island. 


the influence of what they have read, 
are insisting on choosing their brides 
out of romantic rather than economic 
considerations, and it is perhaps symp- 
tomatic that the first divorce in the 
history of the Island is now pending 
before an Estonian court. Yet the 
poverty of the inhabitants has increased, 
if anything, during the last few years, on 
account of the increasing dearth of seals 
in the Gulf of Riga, and the low prices for 
seal products, and this increasing poverty 
operates to preserve the primitive 
economic independence of the natives. 
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Married women of Runo dressed for church. 


The interior of the wooden church. The floor is worn away by centuries of congregations and the walls 
have sunk, carrying with them the outer ends of the pews, but the old building ts still serviceable. 
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This little wooden church dates from 1644. It was probably built by a German and is unique among 
the Baltic churches, which nearly always had a brick or stone nave. 
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Dancing on the green. The waltz and some of the old Swedish folk dances were introduced recently by 
the pastor but ragtime and the fox-trot are unknown. 


The Swedish circles interested in the 
island are motivated in their kind 
actions by a desire to preserve the Runo 
society as a museum of Swedish culture, 

a motive which can well be welcomed 
by all who regret the passing of the 
simple and the picturesque from the 
European scene. It can only be hoped 
that these circles, in their zeal to 
preserve the cultural purity of the island, 
will not forget that its uniqueness is in 
large part the result of its isolation, and 
will not introduce (as has occurred in 
so many other places) ideas which can 
only ruin the faith of the natives in 
their own customs and instil hopes for 


the future which economic conditions 
will never allow to be fulfilled. 

The people are condemned by the 
very meagreness of their economic 
resources to one form or another of 
poverty. But there is no form of poverty 
more dignified than that of the independ- 
ent peasant-artisan, who can rely on 
his own handicraft for food and shelter 
and clothing. And it would be a pity 
if one of the last vestiges of this sort of 
society were to give way before the 
influences of an industrial age, and the 
independent peasant become the modern 
industrial proletarian. 


7 
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With a distinguished cast of stars, headed by Robert Donat 
and Madeleine Carrol!, Gaumont-British Pictures Corporation's 
latest film “The Thirty-Nine Steps” will thrill you from the 
opening scene to the final fade-out. Be sure to see it when 
it comes to your theatre 

Copyright Photo, courtesy Gaumont-British Pictures Corporation, 
ondon 











Robert Donat's irresistible appeal as a romantic actor is 
a delight to men and women alike. With his magnetic 
charm there is coupled that hint of sophistication that 
wins feminine hearts, while the touch of the swash- 
buckler he gives his roles is the realization of the dream 
of the eternal boy in every man. 


You see him above as Richard Hannay with Madeleine 
Carroll in a scene from “The Thirty-Nine Steps’’—the 
brilliant spy-thriller from the book written by Lord 
Tweedsmuir, Canada’s new Governor-General. From 
the photograph it is quite clear that a little thing like a 
pair of handcuffs can’t cramp Mr. Donat’s style ! 


Pocket tin of fifty His cigarette, of course, is a Gold Flake. There isn’t 
-55 cents any doubt in his mind that the quality of W.D. & H.O 
Wills’ Gold Flakes is unmatched by any other cigarette. 


W.D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


CIGARETTES 


A shilling in London—a quarter here. 
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Our Contributors 


C. R. Greenaway, who contributes an 
intimate account of life on the French 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, off 
the coast of Newfoundland, and 
particularly of rum-running, is a member 
of the editorial staff of the Toronto 
Daily Star, and has completed for 
publication a book on the same subject. 

From time to time there have been 
published in the Journal descriptive and 
interpretative articles on the principal 
Canadian towns. A. R. Diespecker, who 
writes in this number of Victoria and 
its people, lives close enough to know 
the capital of British Columbia, and 


yet not so. close as to lose a sense of 
proportion. 
Mrs McDonald of Ottawa writes a 


thoughtful and well-informed article on 


the Reindeer trek from Alaska to the 
reservation at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river. which will have the 


incidental effect of correcting a number 
of rather fanciful statements that have 
appeared in some newspapers. Con- 
siderable travel and official residence in 
the Baltic states provide authoritative 
background for Mr Kennan’s study of 
the picturesque little island of Runo. 
Ethel Gillespie, who brings us a taste of 
the near east, is a resident of Montreal. 


First Chair of Geography 


It has been a matter for regret that, 
while different phases of Geography were 
covered in courses of lectures in the 
various Canadian Universities, there did 
not exist up to the present year a 
definite Chair of Geography in any of 
them. That serious defect has now been 
remedied, at least so far as the University 
of Toronto is concerned, by the appoint- 
ment of Dr Griffith Taylor as the first 
Professor of Geography. As conditions 
make it possible, no doubt other 
Canadian Universities will make similar 
provision for this important subject. 
The event was marked by a dinner in 
the York Club, Toronto, on November 


7th, given by the Canadian Geographicai 
Society in honour of Dr Taylor, and 
presided over by the President of the 
Society, Dr Charles Camsell, whose ad- 
dress appears elsewhere in this issue. 
A number of Councillors and members 
of the Society attended the dinner, and 
among the prominent guests were the 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario, the 
President of the University of Toronto, 
the Deputy Minister of Education of 
Ontario, W. L. G. Joerg, representing 
the American Geographical Society, the 
President of the Royal Society of 
Canada, and the heads of several 
Canadian Colleges. After the dinner, 
following brief addresses by Dr Cody, 
Dr Camsell and one or two others, 
Dr Taylor gave a lecture in Convocation 


Hall. 





The Cabot Monument, Western Square, Montreal. 
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John Cabot 


Strained relations between the Italian 
Government and the League of Nations 
should not affect the friendly attitude 
between Canadians and the people of 
Italy. We may profoundly disagree 
with the foreign policy of Mussolini and 
his reactionary attitude toward war, 
and at the same time remember with 
gratitude all that the world owes to 
Italian genius. The stately monument 
to John Cabot on Western Square in 
Montreal is one of many reminders that 
Italy means much more than Mussolini, 
and that she will in time awake from 
her present nightmare and resume her 
place in the Commonwealth of Nations. 


The Geographical Journal 


The October number of The Geo- 
graphical Journal (London) is of par- 
ticular interest to members of the 
Society, as it contains the more tech- 
nical side of Dr A. P. Coleman’s expedi- 
tion to Colombia, an account of which 
was given in the October number of 
this Journal, and also a very interesting 
and important article by J. M. Wardie, 
“An Expedition to Melville Bay and 
North Eastern Baffin Land’’, with a 
series of remarkable, full-page illustra- 
tions. It should be noted that the 
expeditions sent out by Oxford Univer- 
sity are doing valuable work in Elles- 
mere and other parts of the Canadian 
Arctic, as well as in Greenland. Dr 
Coleman’s article is ‘“‘Pleistocene Glacia- 
tion in the Andes of Colombia.”’ 


Radium Discoveries 


In the June, 1935, number of Sands, 
Clays and Minerals, an English magazine 
devoted to Economic Minerals, Dr 
Hugh 8. Spence has an informative 
article on Radium Discoveries in North 
West Canada. Among other interesting 
particulars, he notes that “up to June, 
1935, after some eighteen month’s 
operation, the plant (at Port Hope) had 
treated 58 tons of pitchblende, from 
which 5% grams of finished, refined 
radium had been isolated.’’ There were 
also recovered 35,000 Ibs of uranium 
salts and 30,000 oz. of silver. Great 
Bear Lake pitchblende, says Dr Spence, 
is generally believed to be the richest 
known. 
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Postage Stamps and Geography 


A note in the September number of 
The Journal of Geography suggests an 
effective use of postage stamps in 
stimulating interest in Geography in 
the schools. This involves the con- 
struction of an album consisting of 
simple maps of the various countries. 
Stamps would be placed on these around 
the capital or near the place pictured or 
suggested by the stamp. For instance, 
a recent United States series shows 
various national parks. Similarly 
Canadian stamps have been issued in 
the last few years in commemoration of 
such notable events as the Jacques 
Cartier voyage of 1534 and the coming 
of the Loyalists to New Brunswick. 
A judicious use of postage stamps in 
this way would stimulate interest both 
in Canadian history and Canadian 
geography. 


The Arctic Patrol 

Major D. L. MeKeand, of the Lands, 
North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch of the Department of the 
Interior of Canada, and a Fellow of the 
Society, who was in charge of the 
Annual Eastern Arctie Patrol, reports 
that both the administrative and sacien- 
tific work of the Expedition was carried 
out very satisfactorily and under reason- 
ably favourable conditions. The Patrol 
covered 10,000 miles, the farthest north 
being Craig Harbour, on Ellesmere 
Island, approximately 950 miles from 
the North Pole, and the most northerly 
post office in the Empire. Over 13,000 
philatelic letters were posted from 
various offices in the Arctic, including 
4000 from Craig Harbour. The Jubilee 
Medal was presented to Sergeant Wight 
at Chesterfield Inlet, Corporal MacBeth 
at Lake Harbour, and Corporal McInnes 
at Pangnirtung. Health conditions 
among the Indians and Eskimo of 


Ungava Bay were studied by Dr A. L. 
investigations 


Richard. Medical 


were 


also carried out by Dr C. C. Birchard 
and Dr I. M. Rabinowitch, among the 


Eskimo of the Arctic Archipelago. 
Douglas Leechman, of the National 


Museum of Canada, made excavations 
on Button Islands, a few miles north of 
Port Burwell, in connection with a 
study of the early migrations of Eskimo 
tribes. Information was gathered by 
D. A. Nichols, of the Bureau of Economic 
Geology at Ottawa, on such questions 
as the physiographic history of the 
Eastern Arctic. A number of Geodetic 
Astronomical stations were established 
by C. H. Ney, of the Geodetic Survey 
of Canada. The distribution of Arctic 
insects was studied by W. J. Brown,of 
the Entomological Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and many specimens 
of rare and interesting species were 
collected. W. G. Martin, historian and 
observer of the Expedition, made a 
special study of social conditions among 
the Eskimo. It is reported that both 
officials and natives in the remote posts 
in the Arctic greatly appreciate the 
radio messages sent from Ottawa by 
what is known as the “Northern 
Messenger.”’ 


Mussolini the Man 


One of the charms of book reading— 
of the reading of live books — is the 
opportunity it gives one of escaping 
from local surroundings and a purely 
local point of view; of getting into close 
touch with people and places that are 
unfamiliar, and with a view-point that 
is perhaps quite different from our own. 
Next to travel, nothing is more helpful 
in breaking down the silly walls of 
prejudice that grow up about those who 
stick too closely to their own neighbour- 
hood — walls that are built about eighty 
per cent of ignorance and the rest of 
idle rumour. None of us, I suppose, 
wishes to be either ignorant or prejudiced ; 
and none need be if we will give a little 
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of our spare time to the reading of 
worth-while books. 

Here, for instance, is Mussolini, the 
Dictator of Italy. What do we know 
about this extraordinary man un- 
heard of until a few years ago, yet to-day 
one of the most talked-of personalities in 
the world? What kind of a man is he? 
Where did he come from, and how did 
he prepare himself for his dramatic 
seizure of power? What is the secret 
of his marvellous influence over the 
Italian people? One of his friends, the 
brilliant writer and journalist Mar- 
gherita Sarfatti, has written his life 
up to the present time, or to be precise, 
up to a few years ago. It is of course 
not an impartial narrative, but it reveals 
to us very vividly the great Italian 
leader as he appears to his friends and 
followers. And that is something. Mus- 
solini as he appears to his enemies, we 
are sure to have before long. 

Here is a rather characteristic passage 
from the end of Margherita Sarfatti’s 
book :— 

She is speaking of Mussolini, of course. 

“Tf all shall have gone well,’’ he said 
to me once, with a smile of irony on 
his lips, “I shall perhaps thirty years 
hence be accorded a bust which will 
serve as a rendezvous for nursery-maids 
and their young men in some public 
garden. ‘Behind the Mussolini bust at 
eight’, perhaps some young lovers will 
whisper! A fine satisfaction that will 
be!’”’ 

He was silent for a time. 

“After all, Signora,’ he continued, 
“what have I achieved? I am a bit of 
a journalist, and for the time being a 
Minister, like so many others. I must 
get this people into some kind of order. 
Then I shall have fulfilled my task. 
I shall feel then that I am someone.” 

Another silence. Then he went on: 

“And yet—and yet! Yes, I am 
obsessed by this wild desire—it consumes 
my whole being. I want to make a 
mark on my era with my will, like : 
lion with its claw! A mark like this!’ 

And, as with a claw, he scratched the 
covering of a chair-back from end to end! 


_ 
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Amongst the New Books 











The fourth volume of the important 
series Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, 
is by the general editor W. A. Mackin- 
tosh, and deals with Economic Problems 
of the Prairie Provinces (Macmillan 
Company of Canada, Toronto, 1935, $4), 
and the facts and opinions it embodies 
are of particular interest to all thinking 
Canadians because the problems of the 
Prairie Provinces are necessarily the 
problems of the Dominion. Professor 
Mackintosh, after discussing economic 
trends and fluctuations, deals with the 
transportation system, marketing pro- 
blems, provincial finances, local govern- 
ment, taxation, problems of the depres- 
sion, and farm credit. Like the preceding 
volumes, this is an excellent study of 
an important group of problems. 


* * * 


In 1934, Dr J. W. Dafoe gave a series 
of lectures at Columbia University. 
These have now been published under 
the title Canada an American Nation 
(Columbia University Press, New York, 
1935, $2). They consider the Dominion 
from three angles: its rise to nationhood, 
as a democracy, and as a neighbour, 
and they deal broadly with Canada’s 
internal relations, her relations with the 
rest of the Commonwealth, and her 
relations with the United States. Dr 
Dafoe is always well worth listening to, 
whether one has the privilege of hearing 
him in person, or reading what he has 
to say, and, whether or not he agrees 
with all his conclusions, no Canadian 
ean afford not to take the time to read 
this little book. 


* * * 


The reviewer has read with particular 
pleasure Moray McLaren’s A Wayfarer 
in Poland, (S. J. Reginald Saunders, 
Toronto, 1934), because it recalls many 
delightful incidents in his own visit to 
that country last year. Mr McLaren 
entered Poland by its famous seaport 
Gdynia, that remarkable example of 
Polish enterprise; travelled from there 
to Warsaw; discusses the problems 
presented to the statesmen of the 


country by its long partition into three 
more or less distinct sections; discusses 
also the equally difficult problem of 
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minorities, particularly the Jews; 
describes country life; visits that 
fascinating old town Cracow, the 
neighbouring salt mines and the southern 
mountains; has something to say about 
Poznan and Wilno; and pays a deserved 
tribute to one of the most hospitable 
countries in Europe. A very readable 
and fair-minded story. 


2 


A much more remote quarter of 
Europe is described in Reynold Bray’s 
Five Watersheds (Jonathan Cape, 
Toronto, 1935, $3.50). Mr Bray — who, 
by the way, seems to have been a 
member of the Oxford Expedition to 
Hudson Strait— with another young 
Englishman, tramped across the northern 
part of the Scandinavian peninsula from 
Bodo, in Norway, to Kiruna, in Sweden; 
then pulled a sled north to Karesuando, 
on the Swedish-Finnish boundary. There 
they bought a reindeer, and travelled 
through Finland with less labour, but 
not without adventure, to the Russian 
boundary, and finally to Murmansk, 
the Arctic port. Captured by the Soviet 
authorities without passports, they were 
sent prisoner to Leningrad, treated not 
at all harshly, released and put on the 
train to Finland, and so home. An 
entertaining narrative, though with 
perhaps sometimes a thought too obvious 
an attempt to be impressionistic. 

ok * * 


The quality of that admirable series 
“The Gold Hind” is fully maintained 
in the latest volume, Stephen Gwynn’s 
Mungo Park and the Niger (John Lane, 
London, 1934, 12/6). Mr Gwynn 
describes the earlier attempts to reach 
the Niger, Mungo Park’s two journeys 
and his tragic end, and the subsequent 
effort culminating in Richard Lander’s 
successful voyage down the river to 
its mouth. Of all the men who attempted 
to solve the enigma of where the Niger 
had its source and where it went, 
Lander was almost the only one who 
came out alive. Mungo Park has for 
years been one of the heroic figures 
in the story of exploration, but many 
people have had only a hazy idea of the 
man and what he accomplished. Mr 
Gwynn has told the story so clearly and 
completely that his book should have 
a very wide appeal. 


* * * 
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If William Perkins Bull lives to 
complete his ambitious project, the 
County of Peel, in Ontario, will possess 
the most remarkable and _ elaborate 
history that has ever been prepared for 
one county. The medical history of the 
County has already been published, in 
a large and handsome volume with a 
wealth of illustration. The history of 
sport and sportsmen in Peel, and inciden- 
tally in the rest of Canada, is now 
handled with equal thoroughness and 
unconventionality in From Rattlesnake 
Hunt to Hockey (Toronto: The Perkins 
Bull Foundation, George J. McLeod Ltd). 
There is to follow similar treatment in 
individual volumes of the history of 
religious and social life, of military 
activities, of bird life, of the Orange 
Order, and of other phases of life in 
Peel. The present volume is a mine of 
information on every branch of sport, 
from cock-fighting to cycling, from golf 
to quoits, from cricket to hockey. Among 
innumerable minor topics that are 
treated is the always fascinating one 
of Holes-in-one. It is intriguing to 
learn that of the six holes-in-one made 
at the Mississauga links in 1934, five 
happened on the 10th hole! 


* * * 


Few of us probably realize the many- 
sidedness of the history of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway. That is one of numer- 
ous interesting features of John Murray 
Gibbon’s Steel of Empire (Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart, 1935, $3.50). 
One is taken back not only to the early 
days of exploration and the fur trade in 
Canada, but to the still earlier search 
for a water route to China. We are 
given admirable pen pictures of the men 
who made the railway possible, George 
Stephen, Donald Smith, Van Horne, 
Sandford Fleming; we are told much 
that was worth telling of the political 
complications ; of Shaughnessy and others 
who built up the organization; of the 
ocean services on the Atlantic and 
Pacific; of the hotel system; of the rail- 
way’s relationship to military, postal 
and other national problems, including 
colonization; of problems of finance, 
and the competition of other forms of 
transportation. Altogether a stimulating 
and very readable book. 


* * * 


Alan Sullivan has made an attempt 
to write a story around the building of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway; has 
ralled it The Great Divide (Toronto: 
Macmillan Company of Canada, 1935, 
$2.50); and has made a pretty good 
job of it. Into the story are brought 
great men of half a century ago in 
Canada, Macdonald, Edward Blake, 
Tupper, and other political leaders; 
Donald A. Smith, Stephen, Van Horne 
and others, high and low, who helped 
to make the C. P. R. a reality; Pére 
Lacombe and some of his Indian friends. 
Mr Sullivan has captured a good deal 
of the atmosphere, political, economic 
and social of those far-off days, and his 
book is worth reading both as a romance 
and as a contribution to the literature 
of one of the greatest of Canadian 
undertakings. 

* * * 


One of the men who went with 
Stefansson to the Arctic was August 
Masik, an Estonian with a flair for 
adventure. His stirring experiences as 
sailor, miner, trapper and trader, in 
Alaska, Northern Siberia, and the Arctic 
coast of America, are told in Arctic 
Nights’ Entertainments (Toronto: Blackie 
and Son, 1935), with the help of Isobel 
Wylie Hutchison. The book has a good 
deal of the freshness and simplicity of 
the region in which the adventures 
are laid. 

* * * 


A book that will be welcomed by all 
those who take a scientific interest in 
wild flowers, or simply love them for 
their own sakes, is Lady Rockley’s 
Wild Flowers of the Great Dominions of 
the British Empire (Toronto: Mac- 
millan Company of Canada, 1935, 
$4.75). Having had the opportunity 
of studying wild flowers in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, the author writes from personal 
knowledge, and she has managed to 
weave into her narrative such a wealth 
of illustrative notes, and has so carefully 
avoided unnecessarily technical lan- 
guage, that one who has no knowledge 
of flowers can read her book with both 
pleasure and profit. The many illustra- 
tions in colour add very definitely to 
the value of the book. 
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